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Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  prea, 
this  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  different,  and 
often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessal^  express 
the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 


COMMONWEALTH  RELATIONS 

The  Conference  of  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  is  now  assembling  in 
London  amidst  an  atmosphere  of 
genuine  good-will  which  promises 

well  not  only  for  the  future  re¬ 
lationship  amongst  the  participating 
sovereign  states,  but  also  for  the  entire 
development  of  S.E.  Asian  affairs. 
It  is  clear  by  now  that  India  desires 

to  remain  a  member  of  the  Common¬ 

wealth  even  if  a  new  formula  will 

have  to  be  found  to  replace  the  link 
amongst  member  countries,  hitherto 
represented  by  the  Crown.  As  Mr. 
Nehru  recently  stated:  “  It  ought  not 

to  be  difficult  to  ht  a  Republican 
State  within  the  framework  of  the 
Commonwealth.”  Indeed,  it  should 
not  be  beyond  the  capacities  of  the 
assembled  statesmen  to  reach  an 

agreement  on  this  point,  even  if  con¬ 
stitutional  arrangements  will  have  to 
be  devised  to  replace  the  Crown-link. 
The  fear  that  Pakistan  and  Ceylon, 
both  faithful  and  active  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  might  eventually 
prefer  to  change  their  status  to  the 
one  achieved  by  India  should  not 
prove  a  deterrent  as  mutual  interests 
and  traditions  will  continue  to  cement 
Commonwealth  relations.  This  has 
been  proved  in  the  case  of  Burma, 

which  is  experiencing  the  bitter  lesson 
that  complete  independence  is  not 

enough  and  that  isolation  is  a  danger- 
our  pKJsition  for  a  modern  state.  Her 
Prime  Minister,  Thakin  Nu,  after,  first 

repudiating  the  offer  of  mediation 
between  his  Government  and  the 


Karens  made  by  the  representatives  of 
Commonwealth  countries  in  Delhi  at 
the  end  of  February,  has  now  drastic¬ 
ally  changed  his  views  and  has 
approached  India  and  Pakistan  with 
the  request  to  put  Burma’s  plight 
before  the  Commonwealth  Confer¬ 
ence  in  London.  Thus,  although 
Burma  found  it  desirable  to  break  her 
ties  with  the  Commonwealth,  she  is 
now  forced  to  admit  that  happenings 
in  S.E.  Asia  are  inextricably  linked 
up  with  the  interests  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  a  whole.  This  also  proves 
that  the  Commonwealth  is  more  than 
a  loose  conglomeration  of  states  with 
a  vaguely  functioning  machinery,  but 
that  it  is  an  essential  factor  of  mutual 
help  in  political,  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  matters  for  the  whole  area.  This 
recognition,  together  with  a  new 
formula  which  will  enable  Republican 
Governments  to  remain  its  members, 
may  have  the  result  of  bringing 
Burma  nearer  to  the  Commonwealth 
than  was  thought  possible  hitherto. 

Much  of  the  difficulties  which 

arose  in  India  and  Burma  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  countries’  membership 
of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  based 
on  lack  of  knowledge.  Fervent 
nationalism,  after  many  years  of 
struggle  against  British  rule,  was  not 

prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  Commonwealth  does 
in  no  way  diminish  the  status  of  com¬ 
plete  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  a  country.  The  best  proof  of  this 

is  any  member’s  freedom  to  withdraw 
from  this  voluntary  union.  In  fact, 
membership  of  the  Commonweahh 
lays  no  greater  strain  on  sovereignty 
than  does  membership  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  present  Conference 

can  do  much  to  enlighten  the  peoples 
of  the  East  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  Commonwealth  by  establishing 
some  administrative  machinery  with 
clearly  defined  tasks  and  terms  of 

reference.  A  more  concrete  organisa¬ 
tion  would  be  certain  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  who  still  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  Commonwealth  and 
who  still  maintain  nebulous  ideas 
about  Britain’s  supremacy  in  an  or¬ 
ganisation  in  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  is  nothing  else  but  one  equal 

partner. 

That,  on  the  other  hand.  Britain’s 
position  and  responsibilities  in  the 

East  are  still  of  supreme  importance 
has  been  recalled  again  by  Mr. 


Attlee’s  statement  on  April  13th, 
when  he  confirmed  her  decision  to 
remain  in  Malaya  and  “  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  citizens  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  and  Singapore,  to 
guide  them  to  responsible  self-govern¬ 
ment  within  the  Commonwealth.” 
Though  terrorism  in  Malaya  is  still 
far  from  subdued,  it  is  evident  that 
the  responsible  citizens — Malayans, 
Chinese  and  Indians  —  are  fully 
prepared  to  collaborate  far  more 
effectively  with  the  Government  in 
bringing  about  an  end  of  the  present 
trouble  than  they  did  up  to  now.  The 
foul  attack  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Tan 
Cheng  Lock,  chairman  of  the 
Malayan  Chinese  Association,  who 
was  wounded  by  a  terrorist  grenade 
during  a  meeting  at  Ipoh,  is  a  sign 
that  the  positive  policy  of  that 
Association  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the 
terrorists.  Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock, 
who,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  on  his 
way  to  recovery,  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  good  work  soon.  Mr. 
Attlee’s  statement  has  the  particular 

merit  of  announcing  to  the  world  that 
Britain’s  role  in  the  East  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  ever,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  further  indication  will  soon  be 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  giving 

more  precise  details  about  British 
over-all  policy  in  the  East,  an  indica¬ 
tion  which  is  awaited  with  great  in¬ 
terest  by  the  peoples  of  East  and  West 
alike. 


INDONESIA 

The  U.N.-sponsored  talks  between 
Republicans  and  Dutch  in  Indonesia 
are  making  little  progress.  Whereas 

the  Dutch  insist  that  the  Republicans 
should  cease  fire  before  discussions 
can  continue,  the  Republicans  de¬ 
mand  first  the  reconstitution  of  their 
Government  which  would  be  able  to 
give  the  cease  fire  order.  Meanwhile, 
a  report  from  Col.  Nasution,  Chief  of 
Operations  in  the  Republican  Army, 
states  that  there  were  three  thousand 
civilian  Indonesian  casualties  during 
March,  while  the  Republican  Army 

suffered  three  hundred  casualties  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Dutch  casual¬ 
ties  are  given  as  five  hundred.  Col. 
Nasution  says  that  the  Dutch  are  still 
unable  to  establish  law  and  order  and 

that  they  have  so  far  failed  in  setting 
up  a  civil  government. 


THE  BURMA-YUNNAN  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 

1935-37  (1) 

by  W.  Stark  Toller,  OJB£. 


T  may  be  unusual  tol)e  delimiting  the  boundaries  of  a 

territory  fifty  years  after  its  annexation,  but  that  was 
the  position  of  the  Boundary  Commission  with  which  I 
^rved  for  two  open  seasons.  In  the  north  of  Burma  there 
is  a  stretch  of  some  150  miles  of  frontier  that  the  treaty- 
makers  did  not  even  attempt  to  define :  they  said,  more  or 

less,  “We  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  so  will  leave 
it  to  a  later  date.”  The  section  of  the  frontier  with  which 
we  had  to  deal  did  not  suffer  in  this  way:  the  difficulty 
was  rather  an  excess  of  definition.  The  treaty  defined  the 
frontier  not  only  in  physical  terms  (generally  speaking,  as 
the  watershed  between  the  Salween  and  the  Mekong),  but 
also  in  political  terms,  assigning  the  territories  of  certain 
local  rulers  to  China  or  to  Burma.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  two  lines  did  not  coincide.  The  territories  of 
these  chiefs  would  spiU  over  the  watershed;  moreover,  they 
were  fluctuating  and  ill-defined,  and  were  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  some  areas  might  owe  a  form  of 
allegiance,  indicated  by  the  periodic  payment  of  tribute, 

to  two  or  three  rulers  at  once.  This  was  not  so  anomalous 
as  it  might  seem;  in  that  primitive  society  it  was  not 

unnatural  that  a  village  should  buy  the  goodwill  of  its 
neighbours  on  both  sides,  and  Burma  itself  was  theoretic¬ 
ally  in  a  position  of  the  same  nature:  our  treaty  with 
China  after  the  annexation  (1885)  provided  that  the 
decennial  mission,  previously  sent  by  the  Kings  of  Burma, 
bearing  presents  to  the  Court  at  Peking,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  new  regime.  Even  the  physical  boundary 
was  not  devoid  of  complications;  in  places  it  passed 
through  limestone  areas  forming  huge  “  devil’s  cauldrons  ” 
— enclosed  basins  in  which  the  streams  disappeared  under¬ 
ground  and  where  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining 
which  of  the  rivers  they  ultimately  joined. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Boundary  Commission  that  had  investigated  the  question 
in  1899-19(X)  failed  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion:  the  views  of  the  Chinese  and  British  Commissioners 
as  to  the  position  of  the  line  defined  in  the  treaty  varied 
so  widely  as  to  be  quite  irreconcilable.  Matters  continued 
in  this  unsatisfactory  state  until  1934,  when  an  exchange 
of  notes  was  made  with  the  Chinese  Government  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Boundary  Commission  to 
survey  the  physical  boundary  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  places  where  this  intersected  the  territories 
of  the  local  states.  This  Commission  was  to  consist  of 
two  British  and  two  Chinese  commissioners,  with  a  neutral 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  who 
was  to  have  a  casting  vote  in  cases  of  disagreement.  In 
view  of  the  proclivities  of  the  people  among  whom  we 
had  to  travel,  a  comparatively  strong  military  escort  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  Commission  and  the  survey 
parties  that  had  to  be  sent  out.  Both  the  Chinese  and  the 
British  Commissioners  therefore  had  an  escort  of  about 
500  troops,  ours  consisting  of  men  from  the  British  and 
Indian  armies  and  the  Burma  Military  Police.  Our  camp 


was  very  polyglot;  there  were  at  least  twenty  different  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  it.  For  the  transport  of  our  ^uipment 

and  stores,  and  for  bringing  up  supplies  of  rations  from 
the  base,  we  had  some  two  thousand  mules,  and  when 
we  were  on  the  march  the  head  of  the  column  was  of^ 
entering  the  new  camp  before  the  rearguard  hzid  left  the 

old  one. 

The  total  length  of  boundary  involved  was  about 

three  hundred  miles,  covering  a  stretch  of  country  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Wa  States.  Just  who  the  Wa  (or 
Vii.  to  give  them  the  classical  name  of  their  own  tongM) 
are  and  where  they  came  from  is  a  problem  as  yet 
unsolved.  They  are  totaUy  distinct  from  die  various  races 
living  round  them;  they  are  on  the  whole  a  relatively  well- 
built  race,  and  often  have  weU  marked  features.  One 
theory  maintains  that  they  were  originaUy  inhabitants  of 
a  maritime  region.  They  are  distinctly  bellicose,  and 
divided  into  numerous  clans  or  tribes.  Their  country  is  a 
tangled  mass  of  steep  hills,  with  practicaUy  no  level  land, 
and  their  villages  are  never  set  in  the  valleys  but  always 

on  the  crest  of  a  hill  from  which  they  can  command  the 
approaches  on  every  side.  A  general  rule  among  them  is 
that  a  clan  is  at  enmity  with  the  clan  on  the  next  Mil, 


bat  on  good  terms  with  that  on  the  hill  beyond.  For¬ 
tunately  we  did  not  have  much  trouble  with  them;  on  two 

occasions  they  clashed  with  our  survey  parties  and  there 

was  a  slight  engagement,  with  minor  casualties. 

These  are  the  Wild  Wa  who  live  in  the  interior  of 
their  country;  it  was  only  occasionally  that  we  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  On  the  fringe,  through  which  we  mostly 
travelled,  they  have  lost  their  wilder  propensities  and 
adopted  a  form  of  Buddhism,  or  even  of  Christianity, 

and  so  have  become  Tame  Wa  or  Loila.  These  have, 

particularly  those  who  have  been  Christianised,  taken  with 

great  avidity  to  the  practice  of  hand-shaking:  when  we 
passed  through  one  of  their  villages  every  one  in  the  village 
would  insist  on  shaking  hands  with  every  one  in  our  party 
— and  their  hands  had  not  been  recently  washed. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  attempt  a  detailed 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  or  to  do  more 

than  take  a  few  extracts  from  my  personal  diary  giving  a 
general  picture  of  our  life  and  experiences  during  the  two 
seasons.  (The  extracts  from  my  diary  are  enclosed  in 
inverted  commas.)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 

was  to  take  place  at  a  point  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  unsettled  boundary  on  December  1st,  1935,  so  we 
started  off  from  Lashio  on  November  25th,  travelling  the 
first  58  miles  by  car  to  our  first  camp,  near  the  Irrawaddy- 
Salween  watershed.  This  jungle  camp  Motor-Head  was 
the  limit  for  motor  transport  and  a  sort  of  advanced  base. 
From  there  we  followed  down  a  tributary  of  the  Salween 

to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream,  which  we  crossed 

by  a  ferry,  and  the  sixth  day  of  our  march  brought  us  to 

the  selected  rendezvous,  where  the  escort  was  already 
encamped.  The  camp  site  was  at  4,850  feet,  involving  a 
dimb  of  3,500  feet. 

The  Commission  foregathered  on  December  1st,  when 
the  neutral  Commissioner  (a  Swiss  colonel)  and  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  arrived  at  our  camp.  The  latter 
were  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  escort  one  hundred 
strong — quite  a  good  looking  lot  of  troops  and  well  turned 
out.  They  made  a  very  good  impression  on  the  British 
(^cers,  and  fraternisation  between  the  two  escorts  was 
soon  in  progress,  in  spite  of  language  difficulties.  It  so 
happened  that  our  escort  includ^  a  detachment  of  the 
Buffs,  whose  badge  was  a  dragon :  this  naturally  took  the 
fancy  of  the  Chinese,  and  I  fear  a  kit  insp^tion  the  next 
day  would  have  found  the  Buffs  deficient  in  badges.  At 
the  same  time  the  Commission  and  escort  officers  were 
lunching  together,  making  speeches,  exchanging  toasts, 
and  fraternising  in  their  own  way :  the  next  day  the  work 
of  the  Commission  opened  in  earnest. 

The  normal  rule  was  that  daily  meetings  were  held 
alternately  in  the  British  and  Chinese  camps.  These  meet¬ 
ings  were  for  discussion  and  debate  over  the  various  points 
that  arose  from  time  to  time,  and  also  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  regarding  the  exact  positions  of  tribal 
boundaries,  the  allegiance  of  villages  and  the  general  extent 
of  authority  of  the  various  chiefs  and  headmen  exercising 
luch  authority  as  there  might  be  in  a  largely  anarchal 
tegion.  These  witnesses  were  mostly  Shan,  Wa  or 
Chinese,  and  all  the  examination  had  to  be  conducted 
through  interpreters,  while  in  some  cases  double  inter¬ 
pretation  was  necessary — from  Wa  into  Shan  and  then 
from  Shan  into  English.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  was  a 
*low  and  wearisome  business:  many  of  the  witnesses  to 


be  examined  were  totally  illiterate,  not  to  say  uncivilised, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  satisfactory  or  reliable 

information  could  have  been  elicited  from  them  even  had 

it  been  possible  to  examine  them  direct  in  their  own 

tongue,  but  when  it  came  to  putting  complex  and  condi¬ 
tional  questions  to  them  through  relays  of  interpreters,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  reply  was  at  times  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  question.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  often 

that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  witnesses,  interpreters  and,  if  I 

may  say  so,  examiners  produced  anything  resembling 

humour.  About  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  an 

amusing  nature  was  one  witness's  insistence  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  bom  when  his  father  was  five  years  old.  while 
tor  the  dramatic  note  there  may  be  cited  the  Wa  chief 
who,  when  asked  “  Are  you  a  head-hunter?”  replied  “  I 

take  heads.”  I  wish  truth  would  permit  me  to  add  that 

when  saying  this  he  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  those  of  the 
Commission.  While  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  con¬ 
ference  tent,  the  survey  parties  were  out  in  the  field  tracing 
the  watersheds  and  filling  in  the  numerous  spaces  that  were 
blank  on  existing  maps. 

We  stayed  eight  week  at  our  first  camp,  and  then 
moved  to  Lufang.  Lufang  is  Chinese  for  “Smelting 
house  ”  and  is  derived  from  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity 
which  had  been  worked  by  the  Chinese  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  until  they  were  exhausted.  These  mines  were  largely 
the  fans  et  origa  of  tl\e  Boundary  Commission :  rumours 
that  a  British  corporation  was  about  to  re-open  them  had 

given  rise  to  considerable  agitation  in  Chinese  circles  and 

SO  made  it  desirable  that  another  attempt  should  be  made 

to  settle  the  position  of  the  frontier.  “  We  are  camped  in 
a  sort  of  holiow  some  500  feet  below  the  fort  ”  (our  own 
altitude  was  6,500  feet)  “  but  even  here  it  is  sufficiently 
cold  and  windy.  Up  at  the  fort  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  stand  in  the  open,  what  with  the  cold  wind  and  the 
clouds  of  dust,  but  it  was  worth  enduring  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  view,  which  covers  all  this  section  of  the  frontier, 
including  the  crucial  watershed.  We  could  also  see  over 
a  large  section  of  the  Wa  States,  and  I  got  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  lie  of  the  land  than  all  the  maps  have  given  me. 
Away  in  the  distance  we  could  see  headhunters’  tree,  one 
of  the  sacred  places  of  the  wild  Was.” 

After  leaving  Lufang,  our  progress  along  the  line  of 
the  watershed  now  brought  us  into  less  known  regions. 
“We  are  now  in  Panghung  territory  where,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  last  month.  En^shmen  had  practically  never 
been  before.  (I  think  at  the  most  two  men  may  have 
visited  it.)  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  Loilas  (Was 
who  have  been  converted  to  Buddhism).  They  are  quite 
friendly  and  extremely  dirty.  The  men  are  not  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  :  they  might  be  degraded  Shans.  with  rather 
simian  features.  The  women,  like  the  Lisos,  wear  scarves 
or  shawls  draped  over  their  heads  in  a  quasi-Italian 
fashion;  also,  enormous  silver  ornaments  the  weight  of 
which  pulls  the  lobes  of  their  ears  down  for  an  inch  or 
more :  some  of  the  ornaments  they  had  thrust  through  their 
ears  must  be  quite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across. 

“  The  villages  are  mere  collections  of  huts  without 
any  particular  arrangement.  The  huts  are  quite  large, 
raised  from  the  ground  and  with  (Hectically  no  walls :  the 
high-pitched  thick  thatch  roof  comes  almost  to  floor  level. 
They  all  have  rounded  ends,  and  are  reached  by  a  ladder. 
Ventilation  is  at  a  discount :  the  only  aperture  is  a  sort  of 


skylight,  about  a  foot  square,  with  a  thatch  awning  over  it.  Here  we  stayed  i 
What  the  interior  of  the  huts  is  like  I  dare  not  imagine,  usual  conferences,  and 
But  they  seem  to  be  a  fairly  prosperous  people;  the  poppy  our  next  halting  place, 
fields  round  the  village  are  very  flourishing,  and  all  the 

hillsides  have  been  laboriously  terraced  for  cultivation.”  {To 


Here  we  stayed  for  a  fortnight,  going  through  the 
usual  conferences,  and  then  marched  for  three  days  to 


{To  be  concluded.) 


IN  THE  RECONQUERED  LAND  OF 
THE  INDONESIAN  REPUBLIC 

by  Harold  R.  Issacs  (Jogjakarta) 


Every  morning  shortly  after  dawn,  Dutch  aeroplanes 
take  off  from  the  airfield  at  Semarang  on  the  north 
coast  of  central  Java.  Two  by  two  they  make  long 
reconnoitreing  sweep®  over  the  roads  that  wind  out  across 
the  reconquered  territory  of  the  Indonesian  Republic.  If 
their  reports  indicate  that  the  roads  are  clear  and  the 
bridges  intact  since  the  previous  day,  then  the  convoys 
start  out,  carrying  supplies  from  the  north  td  the  occupi^ 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Rebublic.  The  main  terminals 
are  Surakarta  and  Jogjakarta,  the  latter  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  If  a  bridge  has  been  blown  or  a  road  mined 
overnight,  the  convoys  wait  until  repairs  have  been  made. 

1  waited  one  morning  recently  for  two  hours  at 
Ambarawa,  convoy  assembly  point  south  of  Semarang. 
While  an  armoured  car  at  the  head  of  the  convoy  waited 
for  the  all-clear  radio  signal,  the  convoy  gradually  took 
shape.  The  Dutch  military  vehicles  were  all  American  or 
Canadian  Fords  and  Chevrolets  and  jeeps.  Some  of  the 
American  equipment  was  war-time  lend-lease,  some  of  it 
brand  new  products  of  latter-day  lend-lease.  Marshall  Plan 
aid.  The  British  equipment  was  largely  part  of  the 
material  left  in  Java  for  the  Dutch  by  the  British  in  1946. 
Dutch  troops  riding  with  the  convoy  were  dressed  and 
equipped  American  or  British  style. 

The  clear  signal  came  in  finally  at  10  a.m.  and  the 
convoy,  bristling  with  guns,  started  south,  preceded  by  an 
armoured  car  and  several  scout  cars  mounted  with 
machine  guns.  We  rolled  on  down  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Elo  River.  To  the  east  and  west  of  us  rose  the 
great  central  Javanese  mountains,  Merbabu,  Merapi,  and 
Telemajo  on  the  east,  and  the  twin  peaks  of  Soembing  and 
Sondoro  to  the  west.  Up  from  the  valley  floor  and  along 
those  slopes,  the  bitter,  bloody,  and  cruel  business  of 
small-scale  guerilla  warfare  was  going  on.  I  saw  none  of 
it  except  the  mute  evidences  of  destruction,  but  from  all  I 
could  learn,  from  both  Dutch  and  Indonesian  sources, 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  weakness,  of  ineptitude 
and  a  lack  of  adequately  supplied  and  trained  forces  on 
both  sides.  From  an  Indonesian  guerrilla  officer  I  had 
met,  I  received  details  of  the  ruthless  shooting  up  of 
kampongs  or  villages.  In  any  area  where  guerrilla  activity 
has  been  noted,  patrols  move  in  to  neighbouring  or  nearby 
villages  and  shoot  it  up  indiscriminately.  He  gave  me  the 
names  of  several  kampongs  that  had  met  this  fate.  “It 
is  our  greatest  problem,”  he  said,  “to  keep  our  people 
from  being  made  innocent  victims.  There  is  hardly  a  day 


that  civilian  wounded  are  not  being  brought  out,  even  now 
when  our  activity  has  been  greatly  reduced.  1  myself  have 
seen  ten  kampongs  that  have  been  destroyed  this  way.” 

The  Dutch  invariably  give  a  contrary  account.  In 
their  stories  it  is  always  the  guerrilla  band  that  moves  in. 
terrorises  a  village,  wantonly  kills  people,  and  it  is  the 
Dutch  patrols  who  are  summoned  for  help.  This  version 
is  a  little  naive.  But  in  terms  of  people  killed  and  villages 
ravaged,  it  tells  much  the  same  story. 

The  beauty  of  the  countryside  through  which  wc 
passed,  at  any  rate.  waS  strictly  confined  to  the  landscape. 
Actually  we  entered  a  ravag^  land.  The  Republicans 
did  not  attempt  direct  resistance  when  the  Dutch  attacked 
on  December  19th  last.  But  they  did  attempt  to  make  the 
only  counter-attack  of  which  they  were  capable.  They 
systematically  scorched  the  earth  as  they  fell  back.  They 
destroyed  bridges  and  immobilised  the  railroad.  They 
did  a  thorough  job.  Every  bridge  we  passed  on  the  road 
from  Semarang  to  Jogjakarta  had  been  blown  up  and  sub¬ 
sequently  replaced  with  Bailey  bridges  by  Dutch  engineers. 
Culverts  had  been  mined  and  blown  and  had  to  be  refilled 
with  stones  and  earth.  In  some  cases,  Dutch  officers  told 
me,  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  men  they  hired  in 
the  morning  for  bridge  repair  work  were  the  same  men 
who  demolished  the  same  bridge  at  night. 

The  road  itself  was  strewn  with  evidence  of  the 
Republican  attempt  to  slow  down  the  Dutch  advance. 
Hundreds  of  the  great  white  “  canary  ”  trees  had  been 
felled  to  make  roadblocks.  The  huge  tree  trunks,  some 
of  them  with  branches  still  green,  had  been  pushed  to  the 
side  of  the  road.  They  lay  there  like  dead  soldiers  stiD 
unburied  after  a  battle.  Often  trees  had  been  half-hacked 
through,  only  to  be  hastily  abandoned,  perhaps  on  the 
coming  of  dawn  or  the  approach  of  a  Dutch  patrol.  Old 
tank  traps,  stanchions  of  rusty  iron  dating  from  the  da^ 
of  the  Japanese  invasion,  had  been  reinstalled  along  the 
road  and  briefly  held  up  the  new  army  of  invaders.  At 
scores  of  places  we  rode  over  freshly-fiUed  mine  holes. 

But  the  worst  destruction  was  visible  in  the  towns 
along  the  way,  especially  beginning  at  the  city  of  Magelang 
and  continuing  the  last  50  kilometres  into  Jogjakarta.  The 
Republican  orders  had  been  to  demolish  every  structure 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  Dutch.  In  Magelang  eve^ 
European-type  of  structure  had  been  dynamit^.  The  rail¬ 
road  station  was  a  shambles,  like  the  city  hall,  post  office, 
military  barracks  and  civilian  residences.  Only  the  Chinese 
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quarter  and  the  flimsy  shacks  of  the  people  had  been  left 
untouched.  In  Sitjang.  Plaback.  and  other  villages,  only  a 
few  houses  were  intact.  Sugar  factories  stood  half- 
wrecked,  roofs  sagging  and  walls  crumbling.  The  railroad 
that  flanks  the  road  was  almost  totally  ineffective.  Most 
of  the  rail  bridges  were  down  and  few  had  as  yet  been 
repaired.  Trains  were  still  standing  in  towns  en  route, 
unable  to  proceed  in  either  direction  and  freight  cars  were 
gutted  by  the  dozens,  their  steel  frames  lying  on  end 
like  skeletons  of  cattle  (a  Javanese  freight  car  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  good-sized  cow!). 

This  destruction  along  the  Magelang-Jogja  road  was 
paralleled,  I  was  told,  by  similar  and  even  greater  wreck¬ 
ing  in  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  Central  Java, 
where  whole  towns  have  been  razed.  The  Dutch  like  to 
cite  this  destruction  as  evidence  of  the  vicious  character  of 
the  Republican  regime,  but  one  feels  entitled  to  wonder 
what  the  Dutch,  launching  a  deliberate  attack  on  the 
Republic,  expected  the  Republicans  to  do.  It  will  take 
years  and  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  new  material  to 
restore  these  towns  of  Central  Java  to  anything  resembling 
their  pre-war  condition.  This  is  a  task  which  neither  the 
Dutch,  now  in  occupation,  nor  the  Republic,  should  it 
ever  return  here,  could  accomplish  without  maximum  out¬ 
side  help  and  assured  political  and  economic  stability. 
By  their  action  the  Dutch  have  set  back  for  years  to  come 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  this  entire  area. 

On  many  a  wall  of  a  wrecked  building  the  retreating 
Republicans  scrawled  their  defiance  for  the  Dutch  to  read 
and  most  of  these  messages  were  still  visible  when  I  rode 
past  them  this  week.  Most  common  was:  “  Sekali  Merdeka 
Tetap  Merdeka  ”  (“  Once  free,  forever  free  ”).  The  Dutch 
come  with  the  claim  that  it  is  their  object,  too,  to  bring 
freedom  to  Indonesia,  but  Indonesians  who  have  watched 
Dutch  soldiers  come  into  their  land  have  not  been  given 
any  reason  to  believe  the  Dutch  claim.  In  Solo  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Dutch  was  to  raze  a  monument  that  bad 
been  erected  there  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Republican  independence.  In  Jogjakarta,  one  of  the  first 
things  they  did  was  to  erase  the  name  the  Republicans  had 
given  to  the  city’s  main  hotel.  Jogjakarta  citizens  watched 
them  carefully  paint  out  the  name  Merdeka,  the  word  that 
means  freedom. 

Jogjakarta  itself,  two  months  after  its  capture  by 
Dutch  troops,  is  a  city  of  fear  and  insecurity.  Dutch  troops 
and  civilians  alike  travel  about  armed  at  all  times.  Soldiers 
move  around  in  pairs  or  larger  groups.  In  a  rather 
pathetic  attempt  to  impress  the  populace  with  their  strength, 
they  race  through  the  main  streets  of  the  town  in  their 
M-5  tanks,  Bren  carriers,  and  scout  cars,  soldiers  perched 
at  machine  guns  or  carrying  rifles  at  the  ready.  Firing  is 
heard  in  the  city  almost  every  night. 

At  seven  p.m.  a  siren  whines  out  the  beginning  of  the 
curfew,  which  is  rigidly  enforced  until  6  a.m.  The  people 
disappear  and  for  most  of  them  the  darkness  that  descends 
is  complete,  since  electricity  has  been  cut  off  from  all 
houses  except  those  used  by  the  Dutch  military.  It  is  after 
dark  that  the  terror  begins.  Scarcely  a  night  goes  by 
without  raids  on  private  homes.  In  one  kind  of  raid, 
Dutch  intelligence  patrols  come  around  to  make  individual 
anests  of  suspected  guerrillas  or  contacts.  In  some  cases 
fljey  conduct  house  searches.  In  one  daylight  round-up, 
they  penned  up  1,500  men,  arrested  200  of  them.  In  one 


instance  they  seized  a  radio  from  a  doctor’s  house  and 
arrested  the  doctor’s  niece,  along  with  another  girl  and 
four  boys,  whom  they  charged  >vith  listening  to  foreign 
news  broadcasts  and  transcribing  them  for  clandestine 
circulation.  This  particular  house  still  had  electricity 
because  it  was  linked  to  the  adjoining  hospital’s  own 
power  plant. 

The  Dutch  claim  they  are  holding  only  some  40 
political  prisoners.  They  admit  having  many  others  whom 
they  describe,  however,  as  “  criminals.”  Indonesian 
sources  here  say  the  Dutch  have  at  least  51X)  prisoners  in 
this  city  alone.  About  ten  of  the  most  important  prisoners 
are  being  held  in  the  President’s  Palace,  where  Mrs. 
Soekamo,  wife  of  the  Republican  president,  and  Mrs. 
Mohammed  Hatta,  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  are  still 
held  incommunicado.  The  Dutch  insisted  they  were  not 
prisoners,  although  they  refused  me  permission  to  see 
them  to  deliver  letters  ffom  their  husbands.  It  seemed  a 
little  absurd,  since  the  Dutch  authorities  had  allowed  me 
to  fly  to  Bangka  to  see  Soekamo  and  Hatta. 

Some  civilians  are  being  shot  by  Dutch  patrols  almost 
every  night,  usually  as  curfew-violators.  According  to 
incomplete  figures  gathered  by  the  Indonesian  Red  Cross, 
?44  Indonesian  civilians  have  been  killed  and  434 
wounded  in  the  city  since  the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 
In  the  week  ending  February  14th,  they  listed  seven  killed 
and  two  wounded.  One  detailed  report  described  the  mass 
execution  of  15  Indonesian  civilians  at  a  Chinese  cemetery. 
Among  the  missing  are  Dr.  T.  S.  T.  EHapari,  secretary- 
general  of  the  Indonesian  Red  Cross,  and  Jo  Abdurach- 
man,  information  officer  of  the  Red  Cross.  On  January 
17th  Mr.  Sohardo,  Republican  postmaster-general,  was 
arrested  and  later  reported  to  have  “  escaped.”  He  has 
not  been  heard  of  since. 

But  even  worse  than  official  Dutch  acts  of  repression 
are  the  rampoks  or  looting  raids  that  occur  nightly 
throughout  the  city.  These  raids  have  some  curious  fea¬ 
tures.  The  curfew  is  rigid  enough  to  get  people  who 
violate  it  shot.  Only  military  vehicles  are  allowed  on  the 
streets  after  7  p.m.  Nevertheless  in  case  after  case, 
including  at  least  half  a  dozen  described  to  me  by  the 
actual  victims,  the  looters  arrive  at  their  selected  victims* 
houses  (and  the  selection  seems  to  be  quite  careful,  with 
a  large  majority  of  known  Republicans  on  the  list)  in  je^ 
and  trucks.  In  every  case  they  are  described  as  carrying 
arms  of  a  type  never  seen  in  the  Republican  army.  Where 
doors  are  not  opened  to  them,  they  blow  them  down  with 
grenades.  In  at  least  one  case,  they  shot  and  killed  a 
Chinese  woman  who  screamed  for  help. 

On  a  street  called  Sasrawidjajan,  which  intersects  the 
main  street,  Malioboro,  not  3(X)  yards  from  the  hotel  and 
not  more  than  150  yards  from  a  military  post,  a  band  of 
some  30  of  these  looters  turned  up  at  11  p.m.  on  the  night 
of  February  12th  and  systematically  worked  up  and  down 
the  street  until  3  a.m.  They  blew  one  door  down  with  a 
grenade  and  fired  revolver  shots,  apparently  as  signals, 
several  times.  They  had  a  truck  which  moved  along  and 
picked  up  the  loot  as  it  was  emptied  out  of  the  houses, 
including  valuables,  furniture,  clothing,  tableware,  and  in 
one  case  even  the  family  supply  of  rice.  The  victims 
included  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Indonesians.  The  raiders 
were  all  Indonesians  in  civilian  dress  but  armed  with  Sten 
guns  and  “  new,  shiny  ”  revolvers  and  rifles.  I  went 
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through  several  of  the  houses  that  had  been  looted  and 
was  given  detailed  descriptions  of  what  happened.  The 
raiders  they  said,  spoke  Dutch  among  themselves.  Several 
of  the  victims  actuaily  saw  the  truck  in  the  street,  but  it 
was  too  dark  for  them  to  identify  any  markings  it  might 
have  had  on  it.  Although  there  was  all  this  commotion  in 
the  street  for  four  hours,  no  Dutch  patrol  appeared. 

The  victims  gathered  around  me  and  answered  my 
questions  freely  and  with  much  bitterness.  “Those  are 
soldiers  working  for  the  Dutch,  I’m  sure  of  it,’’  said  one  of 
them.  “  1  never  saw  arms  like  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
T.N.l.  (Tentara  Nasional  Indonesia — the  Indonesian 
National  Army)  and  I  never  heard  Republican  soldiers 
talk  Dutch  that  way.’’ 

“  Under  the  Republic,’’  said  another,  “  every  man 
could  sleep  in  his  own  house  and  feel  unafraid.  Now  we 
all  go  with  our  families  to  sleep  in  the  shops.  We  dare 
not  sleep  here  any  more.” 

“  When  seven  o’clock  comes,”  said  a  woman,  “  it  is 
time  to  be  afraid  until  morning.” 

These  raids  were  reported  to  the  military  police,  like 
others  perpetrated  on  this  street  on  five  separate  occasions. 
The  only  sign  of  Dutch  reaction  was  the  appearance  of  a 
single  Indonesian  military  policeman,  who  made  some  cur¬ 
sory  inquiries  and  disappeared.  The  commanding  oflScer  of 
the  military  police  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  these 
incidents,  insisting  they  had  not  been  reported.  The  firing 
at  night  he  said  was  the  work  of  nervous  young  sentries. 
“  You  know  how  youngsters  are,”  he  said.  “  peering  in  the 
darkness  and  imagining  things,  and  of  course,  they  fire  at 
their  own  imaginings.”  These  imaginings  are,  no  doubt, 
the  corpus  picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  looting  going  on,  he  said,  was  obviously  the  work  of 
Republican  bandits. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  Indonesian  to  win  redress  or  even 
a  hearing.  I  spoke  to  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  arrested 
a  week  ago  by  a  Dutch  patrol.  Besides  taking  her  husband 
the  patrol,  she  said,  {Mcked  up  her  earrings,  a  brooch,  and 
a  wristwatch.  Next  morning  she  went  to  military  police 
headquarters  to  inquire  about  her  husband.  She  was  told 
he  had  been  arrest^  as  a  guerrilla.  When  she  told  about 
the  theft  of  her  jewellery,  she  was  turned  over  to  Indon¬ 
esian  policemen,  who  interrogated  her  for  four  hours. 


called  her  a  liar,  and  let  her  go  home.  Later  I  was  toM 
she  had  been  re-arrested  bn  charges  of  bearing  false 
witness. 

A  patrol  raided  the  home  of  a  Republican  ofiBcial 
named  Rooslan,  secretary-general  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information.  The  raiders  searched  his  house,  brandished 
their  guns,  struck  him  and  members  of  his  family.  He 
went  to  the  office  of  the  military  intelligence  the  next  day 
and  there  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  struck  him.  He 
pointed  the  man  out  to  an  officer.  The  officer  shrugged. 
“  Many  of  these  fellows  worked  for  the  Japanese  Kemitei.” 
fie  said  tolerantly.  “  We  have  yet  to  teach  them  discipline. 
You  mus.  excuse  them.”  The  officer  who  said  this  was 
a  lieutenant  named  Kramer.  His  superior.  Captain 
Vosveld,  flatly  denied  to  me,  however,  that  he  had  any 
cx-Kempitei  men  on  his  staff.  At  any  rate,  he  does  have 
men,  apparently,  who  use  Kempitei  methods. 

The  Dutch  have  made  very  little  headway  in  restoring 
civil  administration  since  they  took  over.  Many  Republi¬ 
can  officials  have  become  hawkers  on  the  streets  rather 
than  work  for  the  Dutch.  In  one  official’s  family,  the 
wife  is  baking  cakes  for  sale  to  eke  out  a  living.  The 
Dutch  were  out  to  demolish  the  Republican  government, 
and  after  arresting  and  exiling  the  leaders,  they  emptied 
the  Republican  ministries  of  desks,  typewriters  and 
archives.  Most  of  this  material  was  shipped  out  of 
Jogjakarta  on  northbound  convoys. 

In  an  attempt  to  prove  to  the  people  the  worthlessness 
of  the  Republican  currency,  the  Dutch  staged  a  big  public 
burning  of  huge  wads  of  the  crudely-printed  notes  bearing 
the  likeness  of  President  Soekarno.  When  the  fire  died 
down,  waiting  onlookers  later  retrieved  some  of  the 
charred  notes,  which  promptly  reappeared  in  the  pasar, 
or  local  marketplace  where  Republican  currency  is  still 
the  preferred  money,  especially  by  the  countryfolk  bring¬ 
ing  in  foodstuff  from  the  outside. 

The  Republican  rupiah  or  ori  was  quoted  before  the 
Dutch  attack  at  40  to  one  Dutch  guilder.  On  December 
19th  it  plummeted  to  400  to  one.  Since  then  it  has 
climbed  back  steadily  and  I  was  offered  an  exchange  in  the 
pasar  at  75  to  one.  This  is  money  backed  by  nothing 
but  a  name  and  an  idea.  But  it  is  one  in  which  a  great 
many  people  still  stubbornly  believe. 


CHINA’S  PEACE-SEEKER 

by  Robert  P.  Martin  (Shanghai) 


WHEN  Gen.  Li  Tsung-jen  became  Acting  President 
of  China  last  January,  he  was  asked  how  he 
intended  to  make  peace  with  the  Communists.  His 
reply,  a  classic  of  Chinese  indirection,  underlined  the 
character  of  the  man  who  has  what  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  job  in  China  to-day.  “You  don’t  want  to  bum 
your  house  down  while  you  are  in  the  process  of  uniting 
it,”  he  said. 

Uniting  China’s  “house”  and  bringing  peace  to  a 
country  which  has  known  only  war  since  1937  is  a  task 
that  would  stagger  the  imagination  and  ability  of  any  man. 
Li  Tsung-jen  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  either  task.  But 
talks  on  the  problem  of  ending  the  civil  war  are  going  on. 


and  Li  managed  to  chish  a  ri^t-wing  revolt  against  his 
peace  efforts  led  by  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
followers.  Li  is  riding  the  crest  of  his  popularity  and  t^ 
country-wide  demand  for  peace.  Whether  that  crest  will 
remain  long  enough  and  the  base  of  his  power  solid  enough 
to  make  peace  is  still  uncertain. 

President  Li  is  neither  a  pacifist  nor  pro-Communist 
He  is  a  hard  realist,  product  of  a  China  ripped  apart  by 
uncontrollable  social  forces,  and  his  philosophy  is  easy  to 
understand.  “  Without  the  support  of  the  [«ople,  we  can 
do  nothing,”  he  says,  “  and  unless  the  war  is  stopped,  no 
one  can  get  the  people’s  support.” 

Li  has  great  appeal  to  Chinese  south  of  the  Yangtze 
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River.  His  honesty,  simplicity  and  humble  attitude  have 
endeared  him  to  the  educated  Chinese.  He  has  never  been 
charged  with  corruption,  although  there  have  been  tales 
concerning  Mme.  Li.  Many  Chinese,  after  his  successful 
campaign,  called  him  their  “second  leader” — the  first 
time  China  has  had  such  a  man  since  Chiang  Kai-shek 
came  to  power.  More  important,  he  is  considered  the 
only  top  official  elected  by  the  people  through  their  chosen 
representatives,  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Chiang  was  elected  President  by  the  same  assembly,  but 
there  was  no  opposition.  Li,  therefore,  is  considered  to 
have  authority  to  speak  for  non-Communist  China, 
although  in  terms  of  physical  power  he  has  neither  armies 
nor  a  following  of  men  who  have  armies. 

A  short,  stocky  man  with  a  wide,  gold-toothed  grin, 
Li  Tsung-jen,  at  58,  is  a  typical  Chinese  general.  He  has 
never  been  outside  of  China,  but  he  is  a  product  of  the 
impact  of  the  West  on  the  East.  Li  is  modest  but  not 
austere  in  the  manner  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  enjoys 
good  food,  and  entertains  well  though  not  lavishly.  He 
is  a  constant  smoker,  and  is  not  averse  to  drinking  Chinese 
wine.  In  hot  weather  he  removes  his  coat  to  encourage 
others  to  do  likewise.  He  insists  on  lighting  cigarettes  for 
his  visitors.  He  is  far  from  a  liberal  in  the  Western  sense, 
but  he  understands  what  is^  wrong  with  China  socially, 
politically  and  economically,  and  recognises  that  Com¬ 
munism  is  more  a  by-product  than  a  cause  of  China’s 
revolution. 

Li  rose  to  power  in  the  early  1920’s  and  was  one  of 
the  “  old  revolutionaries  ”  who  took  the  Kuomintang  to 
the  pinnacle  of  its  power.  At  one  time  he  ranked  first 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  fourth  in  the  hierarchy.  In  1936  he 
intervened  in  Chiang’s  civil  war  against  the  Communists 


in  an  effort  to  establish  a  united  front  against  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  present  United  States 
Ambassador  to  China,  mediated  in  that  break  between  Li 
and  Chiang,  which  is  partially  responsible  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  charge  to-day  that  Li  is  a  “  puppet  of  American 
imperialism.” 

Li  Tsung-jen  had  many  attributes  of  a  war  lord. 
Power,  as  he  understood  it,  was  derived  from  armies.  But 
Kwangsi  Province,  which  he  controlled  with  his  own 
armies,  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive.  And 
Li  laid  the  foundations  of  a  land-reform  programme  which 
gave  him  the  support  of  Kwangsi  peasants.  Li  and  Gen. 
Pai  Chung-hsi,  who  was  once  his  Chief-of-Stalf  and  later 
rose  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Army  General 
Staff,  formed  one  of  China’s  great  historical  teams.  They 
took  great  pride  in  their  relations  with  the  “  lao  pai  hsing  ” 
(Old  Hundred  Names),  as  the  Chinese  peasant  is  known. 
Pai  was  the  organiser  and  administrator,  Li  the  politician. 

Li  commanded  the  armies  which  inflicted  on  the 
Japanese  the  only  major  Chinese  victory  of  the  entire  war 
until  General  Stilwell  and  his  Chinese  armies  reconquered 
Burma.  Generalissimo  Chiang  rewarded  Li  in  charac¬ 
teristic  fashion  by  placing  him  on  the  “  shelf  ”  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

After  V-J  Day,  Li  was  sent  to  Peiping  as  chief  of 
the  Generalissimo’s  headquarters.  It  was  a  post  of  con¬ 
siderable  prestige,  but  little  power.  During  the  months 
when  the  Nationalists  were  being  whittled  down  in  Man¬ 
churia,  Li  thought  deeply  about  China  and  its  problems. 
The  Spring  of  1948  gave  him  his  opportunity.  Nanking 
seethed  with  unrest  and  the  country  was  almost  prostrate. 
The  Generalissimo,  constitutionally  elected  President,  was 
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still  the  most  powerful  man  in  China  but  was  breasting  a  reluctant  to  make  the  break.  “  Li  was  bold,  but  not  as  t 
rising  swell  of  bitterness.  great  man  is  bold,”  the  Chinese  say  now.  Within  a  few 

The  National  Assembly  was  to  select  China’s  first  months  the  Nationalist  armies  collapsed  and  the  Com* 
Vice-President  under  the  new  constitution.  Sun  Fo  was  munists  swept  towards  their  present  dominant  position, 
the  Generalissimo’s  candidate;  Li  was  the  “  protest  ”  can-  Li  might  have  lost  all  had  he  risked  all.  So  he 
didate,  and  he  won  despite  the  Generalissimo’s  personal  remained  quietly  in  the  background,  and  until  the 
intervention.  A  deal  might  then  have  created  a  real  Generalissimo’s  resignation,  he  lived  in  an  unpretentious 
coalition  government  in  which  the  Communists  and  the  house  m  Nanking,  receiving  visitors  occasionally,  but 
Kuomintang  would  have  shared  power.  Li,  however,  was  refusing  to  meddle  in  politics. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

by  Howard  Young  (Japan) 


BISHOP  IN  ENGLAND 

A  best-seller  in  Japan  these  days  is  Bishop  Michael 
Yashiro’s  Eingo  no  Sekai  wo  Megwite  (Arotmd  the  World 
— Post-War).  Just  published  (in  Japanese)  it  is  the  story 
of  his  visit,  with  Bishops  Makita  of  Tokyo  and  Yanigabara 
of  Osaka,  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  last  year,  and  of 
the  trio’s  subsequent  trip  through  Canada  and  America 
on  their  way  home. 

Bishop  Yashiro  is  head  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai, 
in  other  words.  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Japan.  His  headquarters  are  at  Kobe.  During  his  visit 
to  England  he  met  the  King  and  Queen,  and  conveyed 
to  them  a  message  from  Emperor  Hirohito  and  the 
Empress  Nagako. 

I  interviewed  Bishop  Yashiro  in  Kobe  this  week, 
and  asked  him  to  elaborate  on  a  theme  he  propounded 
in  his  book,  when  he  said:  “  I  think  the  Japanese  could 
well  try  to  emulate  the  spirit  which  has  seen  the  British 
people  through  their  troubles.”  The  Bishop  told  me: 
“  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  British  people.  After  all 
their  years  of  suffering  they  were  still  staunch  of  spirit, 
'and  steadfast  in  their  faith  in  post-war  recovery.  They 
still  smoked  their  pipes,  drank  their  tea,  behav^  in  the 
same  old  British  way.  Essentially  I  foimd  them  little 
changed  in  habit  and  frame  of  mind  since  I  had  last  visited 
their  country  twenty  years  ago.  My  visit  to  their  country 
this  time  made  me  realise  there  is  hope  for  the  whole 
world.  The  people  grumbled  about  the  food  restrictions, 
but  they  obeyed  the  rules.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  nation.” 

NEW  DEAL  IN  FILMS 

One  by  one  the  rusted  propaganda  shackles  are  fall¬ 
ing  from  Japan’s  film  industry.  Political  topics  were 
absolutely  taboo  to  screen  script-writers  for  years  before 
the  war,  and  of  course  during  the  war,  too.  Now  these 
same  over-worked,  under-paid  gentlemen  can  write  pretty 
much  what  they  like. 

Latest  example  is  the  Shotoku  Film  Company’s  decision 
to  produce  a  Japanese  version  of  Charles  Chaplin’s  “  The 
Great  Dictator.”  The  script  for  it  will  be  written  by 
Japanese  playwright,  Ken  Kikuta,  and  I  hear  it  will  be 
given  a  trial  run  as  a  play  some  time  in  May  at  the 
Piccadilly  Theatre,  formerly  the  British  Commonwealth 
Occupation  Force’s  cinema  in  Tokyo. 


The  company’s  announcement  about  all  this  does  not 
mention  what  financial  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Chaplin. 

Stage  and  film  versions  are  planned  in  Tokyo,  too,  (rf 
Tenno  (The  Emperor),  originally  a  serial  written  for  a 
Japanese  magazine  by  Mikihiko  Osaka.  The  story  is 
based  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Taisho,  father  of 
Emperor  Hirohito,  but  although  members  of  the  Royal 
family  of  that  day  will  be  impersonated,  producers  of 
both  play  and  film  will  stop  short  at  impersonating  the 
Emperor.  Most  of  the  costumes  will  be  rented  from  the 
Kyoto  Museum,  which  these  days  is  anxious  to  pick  up 
what  spare  pocket  money  it  can. 

EARTHQUAKE  PREDICnTED 

Japan  has  what  it  calls  its  “jishin  no  jitsetsu” — “earth¬ 
quake  season  ” — the  New  Year  to  Spring  months,  when 
the  severe  winter  eases  off  in  a  series  of  gales  and  alternate 
cold  snaps  and  layers  of  warmth.  This  is  the  time  when, 
the  seismologists  say,  the  earth’s  crust  is  subjected  to 
strains  and  stresses  t^t  may  give  the  volcanic  th^t  from 
below  full  rein.  That  season  is  now,  and  I  learn  from 
Dr.  Sasa,  Japan’s  foremost  seismologist,  that  the  threat¬ 
ened  spot  this  year  is  Kobe.  Kobe.  Dr.  Sasa  says, 
geologically  very  much  resembles  Kochi,  so  badly 
damaged  in  the  great  Nankai  earthquake  of  December 
21st,  1946.  Although  the  citizens  of  Kobe  have  always 
considered  themselves  virtually  on  safe  ground.  Dr.  Sasa 
says  “  No.”  He  says  the  city’s  weakest  part  is  the  long 
coastal  strip  south  of  the  elevated  railway — the  most 
densely  populated  area.  Dr.  Sasa  is  supported  by  Dr. 
Baba,  of  Kyoto  University,  who  believes  that  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Kobe  are  solid  enough 
to  withstand  a  strong  earthquake.  Such  an  earth- 
’quake  would  shatter  Kobe  (population  2,500,(XX))  even 
more  completely  than  Fukui,  in  Northern  Honshu,  was 
shattered  by  an  earthquake  last  year.  Fukui  was  completely 
wrecked,  with  heavy  loss  of  life,  and  one  eye-witness  from 
a  hill  two  miles  away  said:  “  The  whole  town  seemed 
suddenly  to  lift  in  the  air  and  spin  around,  collapsing 
into  a  pile  of  dust  and  smoke.”  Meanwhile,  in  Wakayama 
Prefecture,  also  an  area  badly  hit  in  the  1926  earthquake, 
scientists  and  government  officials  prepared  for  another 
Spring  problem — floods.  Ministerial  heads  and  top  Tokyo 
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meteorologists,  at  a  conference  in  Wakayama,  decided 
to  urge  t^  government  to  instal  ultra-short  wave  radio 
lets,  to  broadcast  flood  warnings  to  cities  situated  on 
Japan’s  major  rivers. 

OVER-POPULATION  PROBLEM 

After  weeks  of  increasingly  heated  protest  meetings 
all  over  Japan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  at  last  made  a  concrete  move  to  overcome 
the  country’s  most  pressing  problem — over-population. 
Something  like  it,  statisticians  had  been  saying  for  a  long 
time,  was  bound  to  come.  The  government  announced 
that,  beginning  April  1st,  the  free  sale  of  contraceptives 
would  be  allowed  in  Japan.  Immediate  precursors  of 
the  move — which  government  officials  called  “the  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  national  population  policy,”  were 
big  public  meetings  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Agrico-Forestry  Ministry  that  destitute 
families  would  be  allowed  extra  rations  under  a  credit- 
certificate  scheme,  and  frenzied  newspaper  warnings  that 
nothing  was  done,  the  nation  would  starve,  being 
utterly  unable  either  to  grow  or  buy  enough  food  to  feed 


itself.  Published  figures  which  Tokyo’s  Mainichi  Shimbun 
used  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  its  arguments  were  fright¬ 
ening  to  the  Japanese:  in  Tokyo  alone,  there  were  250,000 
destitute  families,  of  which  half  were  in  “really  acute 
distress.”  Mainichi  warned : 

“  In  a  little  over  200  years  Japan’s  population  has 
trebled.  The  present  yearly  natural  increase  is  1,600,000.  and 
some  experts  believe  our  population  may  increase  to 
100.000.000  within  20  years  from  now.  Children  are  in¬ 
creasing  like  so  many  rats,  and  the  people  are  complaining 
of  inadequate  foodstuffs,  old  clothing,  and  old,  uninhabitable 
homes.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  be  going  crazy  in  their  desperation.** 

Now  the  Japanese  Government  has  decided  on  an 
extensive  education,  backed  by  publicity,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  down  the  birth  rate  (34,8  per  1,000  last  year,  greatest 
in  the  nation’s  history).  First  government  move  towards 
the  latest  all-out,  tradition-blasting  decree  was  the  Eugenics 
Protection  Law,  passed  by  the  Diet  last  year.  This  legalised 
abortion  in  cases  where  a  mother’s  health  was  in  danger, 
or  where  hereditary  diseases  might  be  transmitted.  It 
also  provides  for  “consultation  bureaux,”  but  because 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  these  were  never 
established. 


LETTER  FROM  KOREA 

by  Roherr  T.  Oliver  (Seoul) 


VISITING  Korea  again  after  an  absence  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  the  physical  impressions  of  progress  and 
improvement  are  startling.  The  streets  are  paved  and 
dean;  buildings  are  repaired;  the  people  are  well  dressed 
and  well  fed;  food  shops,  and  stores  are  well  stocked.  But 
above  everything  else,  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  changed. 

Replacing  the  discouragement  and  cynicism  of  1946, 
fiiere  is  manifest  everywhere  a  hopefulness  and  resolution 
reflecting  the  feeling  that  their  own  destinies  are  now  in 
their  own  hands.  Tlie  policemen  on  guard  before  public 
buildings  use  their  free  time  to  plant  flower  beds.  High 
school  students  take  turns  getting  up  at  7  o’clock  each 
morning  to  clean  the  streets.  Farmers,  who  now  have  long 
needed  fertiliser  are  busy  in  their  fields  preparing  for  the 
biggest  food  crops  on  record.  Over  200  rubber  factories 
are  turning  out  the  largest  production  ever.  Out  at 
Youngwol  work  is  progressing  on  the  coal  mines,  railroad 
tracks,  and  several  electric  power  plants  with  which 
Republic  officials  hope  to  boost  the  electrical  output  of 
South  Korea  above  the  amount  received  from  the  North 
before  the  Russians  cut  off  the  power  flow  last  May. 

The  problem  of  Communist  disorders  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated  in  press  reports,  perhaps  on  the  theory 
that  readers  are  more  interested  in  the  startling.  Far  from 
being  an  armed  camp,  Korea  presents  the  appearance  of 
relaxed  security.  There  are  plenty  of  soldiers  and  police¬ 
men  in  evidence,  an  eleven  o’clock  curfew  is  enforced,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  murder.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  enjoying  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  of 
spewh.  Normality  is  the  keynote  of  the  everyday  life  of 
individuals  and  families. 

Mountains  providing  ideal  bases  for  guerrilla  warfare 
interlace  South  Korea,  yet  despite  the  Communist  threat. 


guerrilla  warfare  has  not  developed.  To  a  remarkable 
degree  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  already  achieved  internal 
order  and  security.  Unemployment,  high  prices  and  short¬ 
ages  are  still  severe,  but  already  the  tide  is  turning.  Seoul 
has  the  general  facilities  for  a  city  of  S00,(X)0  and  its 
population  is  now  swollen  to  three  times  that  figure.  The 
123  street-cars,  the  water  supply  system,  the  housing,  the 
schools,  and  shops  are  all  taxed  to  three  times  their  sup¬ 
posed  capacity.  As  a  result,  some  children  are  not  in 
school;  long  lines  wait  patiently  at  street-car  stops  for  “  the 
next  car;”  two  and  three  families  are  crowded  into  small 
homes;  and  of  almost  everything  one  may  think  of  there  is 
never  quite  enough  to  go  round.  Yet  beggary  is  rare  and 
complaints  are  few. 

I  visited  an  election  district  in  Seoul  where  a  National 
Assembly  member  is  being  elected  to  take  the  place  left 
vacant  by  Dr.  John  Myun  Chang,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  By  mid-moming  several  of  the  polling 
places  were  closed,  with  every  vote  in  those  precincts 
already  cast.  In  other  wards,  fines  of  voters — women  with 
babies  on  their  backs,  and  men  of  all  ages — were  waiting 
patiently  while  their  names  were  checked  off  and  their 
registration  records  examined.  Then  each  voter  stepped 
into  a  private  booth,  marked  his  choice  from  one  among 
the  six  candidates,  and  placed  his  ballot  in  a  sealed  box. 
While  democracy  may  be  new  in  Korea,  the  evidence  was 
clearly  indicative  of  an  election  fairly  held  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  almost  every  eligible  voter. 

These  are  among  the  impressions  of  improvement  and 
progress.  There  are  serious  problems  yet  unsolved,  but 
it  is  encouraging  to  see  this  new  republic  making  such  a 
good  beginning. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


ISLAMIC  SIAMESE 

Sir, — In  your  April  issue  you  report  a  communique 
from  the  Siamese  Government  promising  a  number  of 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  “  Islamic  Siamese  ”  in 
Siam’s  “  Southern  Provinces.”  Apparently  these  terms  are 
intended  to  denote  what  the  Siamese  scrupulously  avoid 
from  describing  by  its  true  name — the  population  of  the 
ancient  Malay  State  of  Patani  forcibly  annexed  by  Siam  in 
1832  and  subsequently  dismembered.  Althou^  Patani 
has  since  had  the  misfortune  to  be  subjected  as  a  Siamese 
province,  her  Muslim  Malay  inhabitants  have  stubbornly 
clung  to  their  religious  and  social  organisation,  often  in 
the  face  of  savage  persecution  for  so  doing.  Siam  has  no 
such  thing  as  a  province  populated  by  “  Islamic  Siamese  ” 

and  the  term  is  therefore  a  political  and  ethnical  perver¬ 
sion  coined  for  the  specific  purpose  of  misrepresenting  the 
real  situation  in  the  country  concerned.  Apjart  possibly 
from  a  handful  of  Siamese  Muslims  the  “  Islamic  Siamese  ” 
are  non-existent. 

Regarding  the  programme  itself,  how  far  it  will  be 

given  practical  effect  remains  to  be  seen.  Similar  promises 
of  temporary  relief  haye,  under  pressure  from  Singapore, 
been  made  before  only  to  be  ignored  or  reversed  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  That  such  a  programme  should  even  be 
announced  reveals  a  new  capitulation  to  exposures  in  the 
Malayan  and  British  press,  as  well  as  to  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentations,  which  is  bound  to  rankle  in  that  super  citadel 

cf  “Face,”  Bangkok.  Though  time  will  necessarily  be 

required  to  check  up  on  these  promises  in  detail,  certain 
points  appear  dubious  on  sight:  (1)  the  appointment  of 
— if  the  name  is  any  indication — a  Siamese  Muslim 
Adviser  on  Islamic  Affairs  is  hardly  calculated  to  reassure 
a  Malay  population  whose  own  revered  Islamic  Patriarch, 

Haji  Sulong,  is  still  held  in  a  Siamese  gaol  for  no  other 
reason  than  being  a  good  patriot.  (2)  The  promise  to 
re-introduce  Islamic  laws  in  regard  to  property  and  succes¬ 
sion  necessitates  a  revision  of  the  Siamese  Constitution 
deliberately  framed  to  facilitate  the  Siamisation  of  aU 
minorities  by  imposing  Siamese  law  upon  them — a  major 
operation  which  presumably  has  yet  to  take  place.  (3)  The 

allocation  of  a  fixed  number  of  hours  per  week  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Malay  language  in  the  state  schools  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  Malay  demand  for  primary 
education  in  Malay  and  for  permission  to  reopen  their  own 
schools. 

To  sum  up,  Siam’s  promises  of  reform  in  Patani  are 

framed  in  a  spirit  closely  akin  to  that  which  prompts 

French  offers  of  compromise  in  Indo-China  or  Dutch 

policy  in  Indonesia.  In  each  case  the  ruling  power  seeks 
to  give  as  little  while  retaining  as  much  as  possible.  There 
is,  however,  the  fundamental  difference  that  whereas  the 
European  colonialists  have  equipped  the  new  national 
states  now  rising  in  Southeast  Asia  with  a  solid  material 
foundation  they  could  not  have  provided  for  themselves, 
Siamese  colonialism  in  Patani  has  starved  that  country  of 
even  such  material  development  as  Siam,  with  European 
aid,  has  acquired  for  herself,  a  development  far  behind 
that  which  Patani’s  kinsfolk  across  the  border  in  British 
Malaya  enjoy  in  increasing  abundance. 


Partial  concessions  from  Siam  are  unlikely  to  be  any 
more  successful  now  than  formerly  in  extinguishing  a 
nationalist  flame  as  deep  and  fervent  in  Patani  as  in 
Republican  Indonesia.  The  real  aim  of  articulate  Pataa 
leaders — which  Siam  will  never  voluntarily  concede — is  for 
reconstruction  as  a  Malay  State  under  a  Malay  ruler  or 
head  of  state.  Siam’s  insistence  on  the  misnomer  “  Islamic 
Siamese  ”  which  prompted  this  letter  affords  fresh  evidence 
that  her  policy  towards  Patani  is  as  resolutely  assimila- 
tionist  as  ever. 

Yours  etc., 

BARBARA  WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 
London,  W.8. 

(Since  this  letter  was  written,  the  new  Siamese  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  actually  implemented  the  promises  made  in  the 
communique.  The  new  Constitution  grants  complete 
jreedom  to  the  country’s  minorities,  and  rescinds  some 
of  the  provisions  made  by  the  Constitution  of  1932  by 
vesting  greater  power  in  the  central  authority  of  the  King. 
In  one  of  our  next  issues  we  shall  be  dealing  in  greater 
detail  with  the  new  Constitution. — Ed.) 


INDIAN  STATES 

Sir,— In  your  January /February,  1949  issue,  Mr.  Geo. 
J.  S.  King  in  his  article  on  “  Anglo-Indian  Relations  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago,”  wrote  that  in  1849  the  expansionist 
policy  had  reached  its  peak  in  India.  The  annexation  of 
native  States  and  making  them  part  of  the  East  India 

Company’s  territories  caused  much  heart  burning,  and 
much  scathing  criticism  was  levelled  at  the  policy  of 

the  Marquess  ot  Dalhousie.  Later,  the  Indian  National 
Congress  occasionally  protested  against  the  suzeraia 
power  interfering  with  the  bad  administration  of  bad 
princes.  But  the  past  few  months  have  seen  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  many  principalities  and  the  indications  are  that  by 

the  end  of  this  year,  all  the  Principalities  including  the 
biggest  would  be  absorbed  into  the  Indian  Union.  Sardir 
Patel  is  following  exactly  the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  a 
century  ago;  instead  of  the  hateful  word  “  annexation " 
used  by  the  foreigner,  the  new  nomenclature  used  is 
“  integration.”  But  the  process  is  the  same,  the  results 
are  the  same.  Just  as  the  earlier  statesman  was  criticised 

by  a  few,  but  supported  by  almost  all  the  important  per¬ 
sons  including  the  Queen  herself,  Sardar  Patel  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Princes  and  even  by 
the  princes  themselves.  A  century  ago  the  Sikh  Maharaja 
was  content  to  lose  his  Punjab  and  to  get  a  handsome 
pension  and  the  present  day  princes  are  granted  large 

privy  purses  for  being  dispossessed  of  their  territories. 
Dalhousie  has  received  posthumous  recognition  (apart 

from  the  marquisate  and  approval  of  his  Queen  and 
countrymen  while  living)  from  Sardar  Patel  and  the  Con¬ 
gressmen.  The  policy  now  followed  is  justifiable  and  so 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  equal  validity,  foUowed  with 
equal  firmness  and  on  similar  lines.  Is  not  imitation  the 

best  and  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery? 

Yours,  etc., 

U.  V.  SEETARAMAIYA,  B.A.,  B.L. 

Malleswaram, 

Bangalore,  India. 


LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 

History  of  Ceylon  Trade 

A  most  interesting  survey  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  of  Ceylon  was  given  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  on  March  31st  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  P.  Jayasuriya.  Ceylon’s  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London.  Ceylon 
was  not  known  to  the  West  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  more  inform¬ 
ation  became  available  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  when  the 
discovery  of  the  monsoons  revolu¬ 
tionised  navigation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Egyptian  and  Roman  trade 
was  supplanted  by  the  Persians  at  the 

end  of  the  5th  century,  by  when 

Ceylon  had  become  the  main  clearing 
house  between  Arabia  and  China. 
Two  centuries  later,  however,  the 
Arabs  were  the  leading  dealers 
between  East  and  West,  especially  in 

the  valuable  cinnamon  trade.  Their 
position  remained  unassailed  until  the 
appearance  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
latter,  owing  to  Vasco  Da  Gama’s 
discovery  of  the  route  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1497,  eventually 

liquidated  the  overland  trade  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  the  Portuguese  hold  on  Ceylon 
had  been  established,  but  the  Dutch 
wcceeded  in  ousting  them  from  the 
island  in  1658.  During  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  England 

declared  war  on  Holland  and  her 
East  India  Company  attacked  Dutch 
factories  in  Ceylon  in  1782.  But  this 
expedition  did  not  result  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  British  power  there,  and 
it  was  six  years  later,  when  France 

invaded  Holland,  that  the  English 

Oimpany  occupied  Dutch  settlements 

in  Ceylon,  thus  succeeding  to  a  very 
rich  legacy  in  spices,  coflfee  and 
coconuts. 

Vtoitors  for  Britain 

One  of  six  students  from  all  over  the 

world  who  have  been  selected  by 
Unesco  for  a  training  course  financed 
by  the  British  Film  Producers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  is  30-year-old  Doo  Nien-chia 
from  Chekiang  Province.  After  the 

war  he  was  educational  research 


officer  in  the  Central  Board  of  Film 
Censors  of  China  and  later  became 
secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  intend  to  devote 
himself  to  commercial  films,  but  is 
interested  in  the  cinema  as  a  medium 
for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Also  from  China  comes  Dr.  Li 
Fang-yung,  Professor  of  Public 
Hygiene  in  the  National  Kweiyang 
Medical  College,  who  is  studying  the 
undergraduate  teaching  of  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health  in  Britain. 

Jouraalists  Honour  Dancer 
The  Indian  Journalists’  Association 
of  Great  Britain  gave  a  reception  for 
Srimati  Mrinalini  Sarabhai,  the 
Indian  dancer  who  is  in  London  for 
a  three  weeks’  season  at  St.  Martin’s 
Theatre.  Miss  Sarabhai  spoke  of  her 
plans,  which  included  visits  to  most  of 
the  European  capitals  and  a  repeat 
visit  to  Paris,  where  she  had  opened 

her  tour.  She  told  of  her  experiences 
when  she  and  her  troupe  were  tele¬ 
vised  and  stressed  the  fact  that  there 
and  at  the  theatre  she  did  not  make 
any  concessions  to  European  taste  but 
gave  the  undiluted  South  Indian  ver¬ 
sion  of  Indian  classical  dancing.  Her 
great  success  in  London  and  Paris  has 

shown  that  she  was  right  in  doing  so. 

Re-organised  Eastern  Services  of  B.B.C. 

Following  their  re-organisation,  the 

Eastern  Services  of  the  B.B.C.  have 
been  operating  in  a  new  form  since 
April  3rd.  The  most  noteworthy 
change  is  the  separation  of  the 
Indian  and  Pakistan  programmes  and 
the  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to 
broadcasting  in  the  national  langu¬ 
ages  of  the  two  countries.  Instead 
of  the  one  fifteen-minute  daily  news 
bulletin,  there  are  now  three,  and  the 
former  half-hour  daily  programmes 
for  the  whole  Indian  sub-continent 
have  now  been  replaced  by  two  daily 
programmes,  one  for  India  and  one 

for  Pakistan.  The  new  service  for 

India  aims  to  follow  the  secular  stan¬ 
dard  set  by  the  Government  of  India, 
and  is  in  simple  Hindustani,  free  from 
an  excess  of  either  Urdu  or  Hindi 
words  which  might  be  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  a  large  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  weekly  programmes  in 
Bengali  and  Marathi  are  continuing. 
For  the  first  time  since  Pakistan 
emerged  as  a  separate  nation,  the 
B.B.C.  are  now  sending  a  special  pro¬ 
gramme  in  Urdu  to  that  Dominion. 


The  new  transmission  to  India  and 
Pakistan  are  separated  by  a  period  of 
half  an  hour  which  is  given  an  inter- 
dominion  character.  One  day  it  con¬ 
tains  a  magazine  programme  in 
Sinhalese  for  Ceylon  and  one  day  a 
programme  in  Tamil.  On  the  re¬ 
maining  five  days  of  the  week  the 
half-hour  is  filled  with  features  in 
English  specially  designed  for  lis¬ 
teners  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon. 
The  new  set-up  coincides  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gordon  Water- 
field,  distinguished  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist.  who  up  to  now  was  Diplomatic 
Correspondent  of  the  B.B.C.  Euro¬ 
pean  Service,  as  Head  of  the  Eastern 
Services  of  the  Corporation.  The  new 
arrangement  is  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  new  status  of  the  three 
Dominions,  and  aims  at  giving  lis¬ 
teners  there  a  balanced  programme  of 
news,  information  and  entertainment, 
and  to  present  those  aspects  of  British 

social,  political  and  cultural  life  which 

are  of  special  interest  to  them. 

Tea  Industry  in  India  and  Pakistan 

Mr.  Arnold  Whittaker,  lecturing  at  the 
Royal  Society  Of  Arts  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tea  industry  in  India, 
explained  that  Assam  was  the  first 

area  to  develop  tea  plantations  and 
was  followed  by  planting  in  the 
Himalayan  foothills.  In  South  India 
development  was  slow  and  nearly  two- 

thirds  of  the  total  acreage  under  tea 

was  planted  after  1900.  The  industry. 

which  has  now  an  annual  crop  of 
almost  600  million  poends.  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  modem  one.  whereas  the 
tea  industry  in  China  was  estabUshed 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian 

era.  The  dominance  of  the  China  tea 

industry  had  very  unfortunate  effects 
on  the  early  development  in  India, 
although  as  early  as  1815  a  British 
officer  had  reported  that  certain  hill 
tribes  in  North-East  Assam  made  a 
drink  from  the  wild  tea  which  grew  in 

the  hills.  In  1838  the  first  shipment 

of  manufactured  Indian  tea  was 
ready  and  was  sold  in  Mincing  Lane 
auctions.  After  initial  difficulties  the 
industry  grew  and  is  to-day,  outside 
China.  India  is  the  largest  producer  of 
tea  in  the  world,  employing  IJ  million 

persons.  The  industry  on  the  whole 
takes  the  view  that  increased  con¬ 
sumption  is  the  main  problem.  The 
largest  consumer  of  tea  is  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  absorbs  half  the 

production  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
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Starvation  in  Asia 

The  Director-Cjeneral  of  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agricul¬ 

tural  Organisation,  Mr.  Norris  Dodd,  recently  stated  in 

Australia  that  there  was  an  actual  state  of  starvation  in 

many  places  in  Asia.  Even  where  people  were  not.starving, 
there  was  insufficient  food  to  provide  the  minimum  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements.  The  world  was  living  from  one  crop 
to  another  and  a  drought  in  any  of  the  major  food  pro- 

ducing  countries  before  the  next  harvest  would  cause  a 

catastrophe. 

The  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Australia  were  the  only 
important  food  producing  countries  which  had  a  surplus 
for  export.  The  world  had  the  money,  natural  resources 
and  the  knowledge  to  produce  enough  food.  But  in  the 

hst  10  years  there  had  been  an  increase  of  200,000,000 

in  the  world  population,  and  the  food  position  had  not 
kept  pace  with  it. 

Allied  Patent  Rights  in  Japan 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  has  approved  a  new 

policy  decision  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  Allied* 
owned  patent  rights  in  Japan.  The  directive  provides  for 

the  re-validation  or  restoration  of  patent  rights  to  Allied 
owners,  and  for  a  degree  of  compensation  for  any  loss 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  war.  An  Allied  patent  holder 
may  accept  such  funds  as  would  normaUy  have  accrued 
to  him  during  the  period  in  which  he  did  not  enjoy  his 
full  rights;  or  he  may  accept  an  extension  of  the  duration 
of  his  patent  for  the  same  period  of  time.  A  further 
ruling  provides  for  reinstatement  of  applications  for 
patents  hied  by  Allied  nationals  and  pending  on  date  of 
their  loss.  The  new  policy  is  applicable  only  to  the  patents 
as  generally  understood  but  also  to  “registered  models” 
and  “  registered  designs.”  The  F.E.C.  announced  that  the 
protective  rights  will  not  apply  to  German-owned  or  former 
German-owned  rights  in  Japan. 

U.S.  Everest  Expedition 

An  American  scientific  expedition  to  Nepal  has  now 
returned  to  India  after  four  months  of  field  work.  Its 
leader.  Dr.  D.  Ripley,  stated  that  the  group  penetrated  to 
within  60  miles  of  Mount  Everest,  and  in  addition  to  much 
valuable  scientific  data  and  many  wildlife  specimens  also 
brought  back  film  records  of  the  southern  face  of  Mount 
Everest.  These  records  are  considered  of  particular 
importance,  since  few  explorers  have  penetrated  the 
southern  approaches,  and  all  assaults  by  climbers  have 
been  made  from  the  north-east.  Dr.  Ripley  also  reports 
that  the  jungle  in  eastern  Nepal  is  now  mere  “patches 
of  wood,  usually  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in  difficult  gullies 
where  goats,  buffalo,  and  men  cannot  go.  The  birds  fly 
from  patch  to  patch  in  mixed  flocks  and  one  may  see 
a  species  one  day  and  never  again.”  The  expedition 
learned  that  native  farms  and  houses  now  reach  high  into 
the  hills  towards  Everest,  but  found  that  hillgame,  such 
as  bear,  sheep,  tahr  (a  Himalayan  beardless  wild  goat),  and 
the  Tragopan  pheasant,  was  disappearing.  Although  the 
scientists  saw  signs  of  these  animals  and  birds  they  did 
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not  capture  any  specimens.  They  did.  however,  collect 
many  valuable  examples  of  parrot-bills. 

I.R.O.  in  the  Far  East 

The  International  Refugee  Organisation  is  engaged  in 
an  extensive  emergency  operation  in  the  Far  East — the 
evacuation  of  refugees  within  its  mandate  from  the 
Shanghai  area  of  China  where  they  are  thought  to  be  in 

danger  as  a  result  of  events  of  the  civil  war.  To  date, 

more  than  3,000  Jewish  refugees  have  been  evacuated  by 

I.R.O..  most  of  them  to  Palestine,  smaller  numbers  to 
Germany  and  Austria  as  repatriants.  and  4.200  non-Jewish 
White  Russian  and  Baltic  refugees  have  been  moved  to 
temporary  haven  on  the  Island  of  Samar  in  the  Philippine 

Republic.  The  latter  group  will  have  to  be  moved  again 
to  another  temporary  or  permanent  asylum  within  four 

months  after  their  arrival. 

Forestry  Coaunissioa  or  Asia  and  Far  East  Proposed 

The  establishment  of  a  Forestry  and  Forest  Products 

Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  consisting  of  ^epr^ 
sentatives  of  all  the  countries  in  the  region,  was  one  of 

the  important  recommendations  made  by  the  International 
Forestry  and  Timber  Utilisation  Conference  during  its  last 
session  at  Mysore  on  April  8th.  This  body  would  examine 
particular  problems  of  forestry,  both  of  immediate  and 
long-term  significance  and  make  recommendations  to 
respective  Governments  through  the  Council  of  the  U.N. 
Fo^  and  Agriculture  Organisation.  Other  recommenda¬ 
tions  included  the  setting  up  of  a  Central  Authority  in 
each  country  for  the  co-ordination  of  both  the  planning 
and  execution  of  land  utilisation  and  soil  conservation,  and 
the  establishment  of  research  stations. 

Singapore  Elections 

The  Progressive  Party  won  13  out  of  18  seats  in  Singa¬ 
pore’s  first  municipal  elections  under  the  new  constitution. 
Four  seats  were  won  by  the  Independents  and  one  by  the 
Labour  Party.  Nine  unofficial  members  were  nominated 
by  the  Governor  and  the  new  Municipal  Commission  of 
27,  with  an  official  president,  has  already  started  work. 
Out  of  a  total  electorate  of  8,688,  70  per  cent  .went  to 
the  polls. 

U.N.  Children’s  Fund  Aids  China 
In  another  effort  to  remedy  the  critical  shortage  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  medical  personnel  in  China,  the  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  has 
now  approved  a  $5,000,000  aid  programme  to  that  country, 
which  also  provides  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and  for 
a  drive  to  eradicate  kala-azar  (infectious  fever). 

Koreans  in  Japan 

While  1,117,819  Koreans  have  left  Japan  for  Korea 
between  October  1st,  1945,  and  Octo^r,  1948,  the 
Japanese  Home  Affairs  Bureau  still  lists  596,780  KoreaM 
as  remaining  in  Japan,  concentrated  most  heavily  in 
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Osaka,  Hyogo.  Kyoto,  Fukuoka.  Aichi,  Tokyo  and  Yama- 

guchi. 

New  Indian  Geolo^cal  Laboratory 

An  Archaeological  Survey  Laboratory  for  research  on 
joils  and  sedimentary  petrology  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Government  of  India  at  Dehra  Dun.  Dr.  F.  E.  Zeuner, 
Professor  of  Environmental  Archaeology,  University  of 

London,  who  is  in  India,  will  advise  on  the  setting’  up 

of  the  laboratory.  He  has  been  invited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  study  river  gravels  and  wind  deposits 
of  the  latest  geological  periods  in  which  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Prehistoric  Man  has  been  found.  Dr.  Zeuner. 
who  has  developed  special  methods  to  conduct  researches 

on  the  conditions  of  life,  climate,  food  and  the  cultural 

level  of  the  man  of  the  primitive  age  is  training  a  group 
of  Indian  students  in  those  methods.  He  recently  said 
that  though  India  was  geographically  the  focal  point 
through  which  Early  Man  must  have  migrated,  the  work 

done  there  was  confined  mostly  to  archaeological  remains 

and  early  works  of  art  and  bronze,  while  little  attention 

was  paid  to  the  geological  sphere.  A  large  number  of 
implements,  used  by  man  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  years 
ago,  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Zeuner  from  a  river  valley 
and  jungles  in  South  India  and  Bombay  Province. 

Fisheries  in  S.E.  Asia 

The  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  met  in  Singapore 
on  March  25th  to  investigate  immediate  steps  for  the 
improvement  of  fishing  methods  in  S.E.  Asia.  In  the  war 
against  starvation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  rice  production  will  be  increased,  it  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  to  mechanise  the  fishing  fleets.  It  is  expected  that 
the  primitive  fishing  junk  will  still  remain  for  some  time 
in  Malayan  and  Siamese  waters,  but  its  fishing  gear  and 
sails  must  be  improved  in  order  to  alleviate  the  food 
situation. 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  may  be  mentioned  which  success¬ 
fully  provides  the  population  with  a  fish  supply  more 
plentiful  than  that  enjoyed  by  other  peoples  in  the  Far 
East  or  anywhere  in  the  tropics.  Every  flying  boat  which 
arrives  in  Malaya  from  Hong  Kong  brings  with  it  10,000 
Chinese  carp  fry  to  stock  Malaya’s  fresh  water  fish  farms. 
The  price  of  the  carp  fry  has  been  greatly  reduced  and 
is  now  within  the  means  of  peasant  fish  farmers.  Experts 
see  the  possibilities  of  a  supply  by  air  of  these  fish,  which 
will  only  breed  in  South  China,  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fry  are  carried  in  four  gallon  kerosene  tins 
with  an  average  of  500  fish  per  tin.  The  space  above  the 
water  in  the  tin  is  filled  with  oxygen  and  now  more  than 
90  per  cent,  arrive  alive  as  the  journey  takes  only  seven 
hours.  Previously  the  fry  came  in  a  five  day  journey 
by  sea  and  losses  in  transit  were  heavy.  Thus,  it  is  cheaper 
to  fly  the  fry,  which  are  sold  to  specialist  fry  raisers  who 
rear  them  on  coarse  flour  and  tiny  plants  grown  specially 
for  the  purpose.  When  they  reach  a  length  of  three  to 
five  inches  they  are  sold  to  the  fish  farmers  who  raise 
them  for  marketing.  The  mature  carp  are  a  valuable 
wurce  of  protein.  The  Malayan  fisheries  department 
expect  the  Colony’s  fish  farming  industry  to  reach  soon  a 
yearly  production  level  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  pounds  per 
•ere  of  pond. 


“It’s  easier  to  do  business 

with  a  man  than  an  address  ! 


Sydney  last  month,  Johannesburg  last  week 
.  .  .  New  York  next  week!  As  my  firm’s  export 
manager,  I  find  it  pays  to  do  business  with  a 

man  and  not  just  an  address.  Correspondence 

is  cut  to  the  bone,  misunderstandings  are 
prevented,  problems  are  discussed  and  solved 
right  on  the  spot. 

That’s  where  Speedbird  service  and  B.O.A.C.’s  more  than 
72,000  miles  of  world-wide  air  routes  come  in.  B.O.A.C. 
usually  flies  where  I  want  to  go,  and  Speedbird  service  gets 
me  or  my  freight  there  in  a  hurry  and  right  on  schedule. 
Arranging  my  trip>s  is  easy.  The  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed 
Agent  fixes  everything.  No  crowds  or  confusion,  and  no  red 
tape.  Everything  goes  like  dock-work,  but  with  this  important 
difference :  there’s  the  personal  touch ! 

About  the  actual  flight  .  .  .  It’s  good,  really  good  —  from 
beginning  to  end.  If  you’re  hungry,  you  can  eat  wonderful 
food  —  “  on  the  house  ”  too.  If  you’re  tired, 
the  comfortable  seats  practically  lull  you  to 
sleep.  Everything  —  and  I  mean  everything 
— reflects  B.O.A.C.’s  30-year-old  tradition  of 
Speedbird  service  and  Speedbird  experience. 
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PUTTING  ASIA  ON  THE  MAP 

About  the  best  way  to  describe  the  idea  behind 

UNITED  ASIA 

is  to  call  it  the  first  bold  step  in  the  direction  of 
putting  Asia  on  the  world  map.  And  a  most 
opportune  one  too :  for  today  as  never  before 
Asia  is  the  cynosure  of  the  world’s  eyes.  From 
one  political  street-corner  to  the  other  the  talk 
is  not  at  out  Asia’s  past  (that  is  taken  for  granted) 
but  about  her  future,  about  the  dreams  that 
agitate  her  today.  UNITED  ASIA  undertakes  to 
direct  those  dreams  into  healthy  channels  in 
terms  of  its  ideal  of  One  Asia  in  One  World. 

UNITED  ASIA 

Intmuitional  Monthb  on  Asian  Affairs 
21  NOBLE  CHAMBERS  •  BOMBAY  1  •  INDIA 

Price  4/-  Subscription  £2 


BOOKS  ON  THE 


Commerce  and  Conquest  by  C.  Lestock  Reid  (C.  and  J.  Tempk. 

12s.  6d.). 

Family  traditions  have  inspired  this  grandson  of  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  give  what 
might  have  been  a  most  attractive  and  valuable 
historical  sketch  of  the  Company’s  achievements.  So  much 
of  modem  writing  on  India  has  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  merchant  adventurers’  inadvertent  acquisition  of  an 
Empire  that  a  balanced  appraisement  of  their  work  would 
have  been  timely  and  instructive.  It  would  not  have 
mattered  that  Mr.  Reid’s  date  of  publication  was — doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  current  book-production  difficulties — 1947, 
but  unfortunately  he  has  been  unable  to  preserve  whatever 
equilibrium  he  might  have  achieved  by  interpolating  his 
own  forthright  but  nonetheless  unrealistic  condemnation 
of  the  present  day  policy  which  has  actually  fulfilled  the 
deliberate  prescriptions  handed  down  from  Munro  and 
Elphinstone,  through  Macaulay,  Lord  Hastings,  Henry 
Lawrence  and  Herbert  Edwardes,  to  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Edwin  Montagu,  Samuel  Hoare,  Leopold  Amery,  Stafford 
Cripps  and  Clement  Attlee.  It  is  tragic  that  an  admirable 
intention  should  have  been  so  perversely  baulked  for, 
especially  in  the  early  chapters,  the  epic  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  exploits  is  well  told  with  judicious  mingling 
of  colours  dark  or  bright. 

As  Mr.  Reid  proceeds,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
decided  to  flout  whatever  criticism  may  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  way  in  which  British  policy  worked  itself 
out  unless  it  has  accorded  with  his  own  ideas.  What  those 
ideas  are  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  Forgetting  some  of  his 
own  strictures,  he  appears  to  base  his  solution  of  the  |m:oI>- 
lem  on  the  sentence:  “Where  the  Company  governed. 
Parliament  has  attempted  to  compromise — ^with  conspicu¬ 
ous  lack  of  success.”  He  has  no  comfortable  thoughts 
about  the  future.  The  Indian  sub-continent  he  sees 
“misled  by  the  money-lender  and  the  lawyer  and  the 
pseudo-saint,  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  Great  Power  that 
cares  to  pick  up  the  sceptre  which  England  has  so  basely 
thrown  away.”  With  rich  material  it  is  sad  that  Mr.  Reid 
has  product  so  fustian  a  tapestry.  With  Bella  Wilfer  the 
Shade  of  John  Company  might  say  to  Mr.  Reid  as  she  said 
to  the  Golden  Ehistman :  “  But  you  don’t  right  me,  you 
wrong  me,  wrong  me.”  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  book 
will  contribute  to  Indo-British  friendship.  It  will  certainly 
give  occasion  for  habitual  critics  of  the  British  to 
blaspheme  lustily. 

EDWIN  HA  WARD. 

China,  the  Far  East  and  the  Future  by  George  IV.  Keeton  I 

(Stevens,  21j.).  , 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  s 
war  in  the  Pacific  for  the  historian,  assisted  by  the  reveia-  ; 
tions  of  the  Tokio  War  Trials  and  by  evidence  of  the  rising  I 
tide  of  Far  Eastern  nationalism,  to  begin  an  analysis  of  the  ] 
last  100  years  of  the  history  of  these  countries  with  par  t 
ticular  regard  to  the  events  of  the  present.  Dr.  Keeton’s  i 

carefully  written  book,  with  emphasis  on  China  and  Japan  t 


FAR  EAST 


bot  embracing  all  the  countries  of  this  immense  area,  is  an 
excellent  contribution  to  the  study  of  similar  problems  in 
different  settings  throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  It  will 
provide  first  class  reading  for  those  who  demand  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sensationalism  of  the  visiting 
journalist  or  the  whimsy  of  the  professional  tourist  (diplo¬ 
matic  or  otherwise).  At  the  same  time  it  is  written  in  a 
lucid,  absorbing  style  such  as  need  not  frighten  those  for 
whom  the  intricacies  of  international  diplomacy  present 
an  insurmountable  barrier. 

It  attempts,  and  I  think  successfully,  to  provide  a 
survey  of  Far  Eastern  history  from  the  time  of  the  first 
impact  of  the  West  down  to  1947  (occasionally,  if  one 
includes  postcripts,  to  1948),  embracing  the  reasons  for 
the  fall  of  the  Manchus  and  the  steps  in  the  rise  of  General 
MacArthur,  whom  the  author  seems  to  praise  for  his  not 
inconsiderable  part  in  Far  Eastern  history  in  the  making. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  writing  such  a  book  is 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  to  date  with  the  fast 
moving  events  which  tend  to  date  a  contemporary  affairs 
document,  for  example  in  China  where  me  >ast  few 
months  have  so  ri’dically  alti.red  the  \^hole  cullook  of  the 
future. 

To  cover  such  a  wide  area  embracing  Korea,  Man¬ 
churia,  Siam,  Burma,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the 
Philippines  and  French  Indo-China  as  well  as  China  and 
Japan,  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  may  appear  a  somewhat 
over-ambitious  project  and  has  forc^  the  author,  in  the 
interests  of  inclusiyeness  to  skimp  many  aspects  worthy  of 
more  detailed  examination.  It  may  be  admitted  that  he 
has  done  so  in  order  to  create  an  over-all  picture  and  to 
treat  the  whole  of  East  Asia  as  one  large  problem,  which 
is  largely  true,  and  the  result  is  its  own  justification.  The 
first  section  on  China  and  the  relations  between  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  and  the  West  are  particularly  well 
written  and  leave  only  a  few  more  details  (as  well  as  more 
careful  printing)  to  be  desired.  One  feels  that  the  author 
has  brought  a  critical  mind  to  bear  upon  all  the  sources  at 
his  command — which  means  those  in  European  languages 
—and  the  result  is  an  absorbing  and  informed  volume. 

P.  C.  SWANN 

The  Chinese  House  by  Elizabeth  Wood  (Hurst  and  Blackett, 

9s.  6d.). 

And  Gazelles  Leaping  by  Sudhin  N.  Chose  (Michael  Joseph, 

I2s.  6d.). 

Rumour’s  Daughter  by  Keats  Hill  (Rich  and  Cowan,  9s.  6d.). 

The  Chinese  House  has  Java  as  its  background,  but 
the  island  proves  to  be  more  than  just  another  tropical 
setting,  the  landscape  itself  has  taken  a  dramatic  hand  in 
shaping  the  action  of  this  novel.  The  story  shows  how  a 
young  orphan  girl,  brought  up  by  a  wealthy  Chinese  in  a 
luxurious  mountain  retreat,  falls  in  love  with  two  young 
Englishmen,  and  describes  the  violent  changes  in  her  life 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  The  book  is  interesting 
not  so  much  because  of  its  plot  but  because  of  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  social  life  in  Java  just  before  and  during  the  war. 
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complete  with  its  night-clubs,  bars  and  swimming  pools, 
and  the  business  activities  of  the  Dutch,  Eurasians  and 
Chinese.  The  very  beautiful  description  of  the  tropical 
volcanic  landscape  makes  one  overlook  the  rather  ordinary 
plot. 


And  Gazelles  Leaping  is  an  enchanting  story  of  a 
small  boy’s  adventures,  his  troubles  and  pleasures.  Yet  it 
is  much  more  than  the  tale  of  an  Indian  childhood.  The 
people,  the  craftsmen,  the  scholars,  the  humble  villagers, 
combine  their  stories  to  weave  the  tapestry  of  an  Indian 
village.  The  author 'gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
kindergarten  on  the  banks  of  the  canaT  where  the  children 
and  their  pets,  real  and  imaginary  ones,  grow  up,  make 


friends  with  the  wheelwright,  the  washerwoman,  the  post¬ 
man,  the  bookbinder,  and  where  on  special  occasions,  they 
are  allowed  to  sit  in  the  comer  and  listen  to  the  highly 
philosophical  discussions  of  their  friends,  the  villagers.  The 
illustrations  by  Shrimati  Arknali  E.  Carlile  enliven  the 
charms  of  the  story. 


Rumour's  Daughter  shows  a  young  English  prospector 
start  on  an  adventurous  journey  in  a  remote  part  of  India, 
and  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  rumour  classes  as  a 
half-caste.  The  story  is  primarily  concerned  with  unravel¬ 
ling  the  secret  of  the  girl’s  birth  and  has  some  rather 
interesting  sketches  of  Indian  landscape  to  its  credit. 

RUTH  MATTHEWS 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  JAPAN 


by  John  Ridley 


Japan  Diary  bv  Mark  Gayn  {William  Sloane  Associates,  New 
York,  $4).  ■ 


For  nearly  four  years  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
has  been  the  undisputed  ruler  of  Japan.  How  far  the 
reign  of  the  Star  Spangled  Mikado  has  been  a  success, 
and  how  far  the  Japanese  people  have  really  accepted  the 
American  form  of  democracy  in  which  they  are  being 
schooled,  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  particularly  difficult 


way  it  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Japan  to-day  is  not  like 
the  United  States.  She  is  still  an  unreformed  aggressor 
nation  in  which  the  agencies  and  instruments  of  jingoism 
remain  virtually  intact.” 

He  shows,  graphically,  how  ancient  habits  of  thought 
continue  in  Japan,  and  how  most  Japanese,  still  regarding 
the  Emperor  as  divine,  show  an  unquestioning  respect  and 
obedience  for  authority.  I  liked  one  story  on  this  point; 

“  Democracy,  it  seems,  has  not  yet  made  much  dent 
in  the  old  Japanese  habit  of  obedience.  A  report  came  in 


in  Britain  as  very  little  news  or  comment  of  the  happenings 
in  Japan  find  their  way  into  the  press. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  from  the  odd  scraps  of 
news  which  do  appear  and  from  the  occasional  articles 
written  in  magazines  by  returning  visitors  to  Japan,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  disquiet  about  the  occupation.  A  feeling 
that  the  high  hopes  and  ideals  that  were  entertained  when 
the  war  ended  have  now  been  largely  jettisoned  for  a  policy 
of  compromise  and  self-interest. 

Mr.  Mark  Gayn,  an  experienced  Far  Eastern  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  does  nothing  in  his  book 
Japan  Diary  to  dispel  these  apprehensions.  In  fact,  quite 
the  opposite.  He  believes  that  the  occupation  which  started 
promisingly  has  gradually,  though  not  imperceptibly 
changed,  and  that  Japan  is  now  considered  as  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  Russia  than  as  a  possible 
home  for  democratic  institutions. 

”  The  general  (Mac Arthur)  regards  that  .  .  .  the  conquest 
of  Japan  was  the  only  positive  gain  of  World  War  II.  This 
victory  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  solidify  our  strategic 
position,  with  Japan  as  our  new  springboard  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  the  rear  base.” 

According  to  MacArthur  himself,  what  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  Japan  constitutes  a  “  spiritual  revolution  ”  that 
is  “probably  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known.’’ 
Gayn  profoundly  disbelieves  that  MacArthur  can  ever  suc¬ 
ceed  in  his  task  of  turning  a  medieval,  insular,  proud, 
suspicious  and  tradition-bound  Asiatic  race  into  a 
democracy  (as  America  understands  that  overworked  word) 
fcy  issuing  directives  and  figuratively  giving  gum  to  the 
children. 

The  most  incredible  things  are  being  done  to.  and  in, 
Japan.”  he  writes.  ”  with  the  simple  explanation  that  is  the 


to-day  from  Oita,  Kyushu  Island,  of  a  sudden  wave  of 
traffic  offences.  The  entire  vehicular  traffic — trucks,  buses, 
automobiles — had  speeded  up  to  the  point  where  it  was 
no  longer  safe  to  walk  on  the  narrow  streets. 

“  It  appeared  that  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  U.S. 
32nd  Infantry  Division  had  just  posted  signs:  ‘35  mile 
Speed  Limit  ’  and  the  unhappy  but  obedient  Japanese 
drivers  were  doing  their  best.” 

The  first  part  of  Japan  Diary  is  a  lively  day  by  day 
account  which  covers  a  period  from  December  5th,  1945, 
to  December  21st,  1946.  In  it  Gayn  describes  in  detail 
life  in  Tokyo,  in  various  parts  of  Japan  he  visited  and  in 
Korea.  Vividly  and  objectively  written,  he  tells  of  his 
travels  and  of  conversations  with  members  of  MacArthur’s 
staff,  Japanese  politicians  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
cabinet  ministers,  labour  leaders,  industrialists,  and 
soldiers.  The  picture  that  emerges  is  of  a  nation  in  fer¬ 
ment.  on  the  edge  of  starvation;  of  democratic  elements 
working  to  try  and  take  advantage  of  their  new-found 
freedom,  and  of  the  old  powers,  biding  their  time  and 
slowly  but  inevitably  assuming  the  places  they  held  before* 
and  during  the  war. 

Gayn  arrived  in  Japan  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  left  a 
year  later  bitterly  disappointed  and  disillusioned  by  what 
he  had  seen.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  when  he 
summarises  his  impressions,  he  writes: 

”...  we  have  failed  in  Japan,  as  we  have  in  China, 
and  Korea.  We  have  succeeded  merely  in  producing  a 
backlog  of  hatred,  and  only  the  blind  can  now  deny  the 
possibility  of  Communist  victory  in  China  and  Korea.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  book 
describes  his  visit  to  Korea,  where,  despite  the  fact  that 
every  possible  obstacle  and  obstruction  was  put  in  his 
path  by  the  American  authorities,  he  saw  and  heard  enough 


to  bring  back  one  of  the  most  depressing  stories  of  failure 
in  the  post-war  world.  “  In  Korea,”  he  says,  “  there  is  no 
pretence.  It  is  a  battleground,  on  which  popular  right, 
needs  and  desires  have  been  sacrificed  to  our  conflict  with 
Russia.” 

Having  been  myself  a  war  correspondent  in  Japan 
after  the  landings  by  the  American  troops,  I  was  interested 
to  read  in  this  book  that  there  was  no  improvement  in  the 
lelations  between  the  Press  and  Headquarters.  General 
MacArthur  always  regarded  any  hint  of  criticism  of 
Japan’s  plodding  progress  as  a  personal  slur,  and  his 
P.R.O.s  have  worked  on  the  theory  that  no  news  but  good 
news  should  ever  be  written  about  MacArthur. 

There  is  not  a  single  point  in  which  the  occupation 
has  succeeded,  in  Gayn’s  opinion.  He  considers  that 
politically,  economically,  and  militarily  it  has  been  a  failure. 
On  the  political  and  economic  side  he  describes  the  action 
against  the  Labour  movement,  the  suppression  of  strikes, 
and  the  appearance  in  active  politics  of  men  whom  he 
considers  to  be  war  criminals.  Militarily  ...  “it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  two  Demobilisation  !^ards  are  minia¬ 
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ture  General  Staffs,  which  from  the  day  of  Japan’s 
surrender  have  been  planning  her  military  rebirth.” 

There  are  innumerable  good  stories  in  Japan  Diary  of 
how  racketeers  worked  in  the  Tokyo  Black  Market,  and 
of  the  incredible  way  in  which  the  Japanese  politely  foiled 
attempts  to  uncover  armaments  hidden  in  schools. 

To  sum  up  the  gradual  change  in  American  policy 
in  Japan,  Gayn  uses  as  an  illustration  the  stories  of  the 
three  meetings  between  MacArthur  and  Emperor  Hirohito. 

“  At  the  first  encounter,  the  general  was  sternly 
formal.  He  was  representative  of  the  victors,  and  Hirohito 
was  a  symbol  not  only  of  a  beaten  nation,  but  of  the 
feudal  forces  which  we  had  committed  ourselves  to  root 
out 

“  Time  passed,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
Emperor  said  to  General  MacArthur:  ‘Our  Constitution 
forbids  us  to  have  an  army.  I’m  concerned  over  the 
future.’  General  MacArthur  reassured  him,  “  The  United 
States  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  Japan.* 

“  At  the  following  interview.  General  MacArthur,  for 
the  first  time,  addressed  the  Emperor  as  ‘  Your  Majesty.’ 

“  The  progress  from  sternness  to  the  title  courteous  was 
not  important  But  it  was  one  of  the  countless  little 
things  which  were  meant  to  indicate  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  our  relations  with  Japan.” 


THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  MACAO 

hy  Paul  S.  Townsend 


PiDALGOs  IN  THE  Far  East  by  C.  R.  Boxer  (Martinus  Nijhoff,  The 
Hague,  Guilders  12.50). 

Mr.  BOXER’S  book  is  not  a  histop'  of  Macao.  Rather 
it  is  a  study  of  key  episodes  which  mark  the  period 
of  1550  to  1770,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
typical  personalities  of  the  lime.  Fidalgo  means  “  son  of 
somebody.”  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  so-called 
gentlemen  of  blood  and  coat-armour.  Prof.  Boxer,  how¬ 
ever.  gives  the  term  a  wider  connotation,  using  it  in  relation 
to  men  who  were  personalities  in  their  own  right,  however 
doubtful  or  obscure  their  origins  may  have  b^n. 

■  Macao  is  a  Portuguese  colony  on  the  South  Coast 
of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1557,  and 
few  people  realise  that  it  has  been  a  settlement  for  almost 
four  centuries.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  wards,  one 
inhabited  by  Chinese,  the  other  by  non-Chinese,  with  each 
under  its  own  administrator.  At  present  Portugal  holds 
the  territory  under  a  treaty  with  China  which  was  made  in 
1887. 

Whilst  the  area  of  the  Colony  is  only  six  square  miles, 
the  census  of  1940  revealed  that  the  population  was  no 
fewer  than  374,737.  Its  exports  are  of  an  unusually  varied 
nature,  and  include  preserves,  tobacco,  fire-crackers,  fresh 
and  salt  fish,  ground-nut  oil,  joss  sticks,  cement,  bricks  and 
matches.  Many  of  the  wealthy  Portuguese  and  Chinese 
merchants  and  business  men  who  have  made  their  fortunes 
in  sixty-miles-distant  Hong  Kong,  take  up  residence  on 
retirement  in  peaceful  Macao.  E)uring  the  last  war,  the 
settlement  offered  sanctuary  from  the  Japanese  marauders 
and  when,  in  the  last  day  of  1941,  Hong  Kong  fell  into 


the  hand  of  the  enemy,  many  found  refuge  on  the  island. 

Fidalgos  of  the  Far  East  gives  an  absorbing  account 
of  how  the  Colony  was  founded  way  back  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Three  Portuguese  deserters  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  Japan  while  sai^g  in  a  Fukien  jung  in  1542.  The 
discovery  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  immensely 
profitable  market,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  port  of 
call  had  to  be  found  between  Malacca  and  Kyushu.  The 
Portuguese  chose  Macao  which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
close  to  the  Canton  markets  where  silks  could  be  bought 
very  cheaply.  These  the  Portuguese  traded  with  the 
Japanese  in  exchange  for  fabulous  amounts  of  gold  and 
bullion,  which,  in  turn,  was  profitably  disposed  of  in  India 
and  China.  This  trading  developed  at  a  time  when  direct 
commerce  between  India  and  China  had  been  categorically 
forbidden  by  the  Ming  Emperor.  Thus  the  Portuguese 
were  able  to  act  as  “  middlemen  ”  between  two  Continents, 
and  their  reward  came  in  the  shape  of  very  large  profits. 

Prof.  Boxer  deals  with  the  influence  which  the 
Portuguese  exercised  on  Japanese  art  The  Japanese  pro¬ 
duced  “  Nambanbyobu,”  which  translated  literally  means 
“  Southern  Barbaric  Screens.”  The  screens  depicted  scenes 
on  gold  leaf  and  were  painted  in  rich  colours.  Their 
favourite  subjects  were  carracks  and  galleons,  the  arrival 
of  Japan-China  voyagers  and  a  Portuguese  procession  of 
cavaliers,  or  fidalgos,  headed  by  the  Captain-Major  who 
was  granted  control  of  the  Colony  at  the  time.  The 
author  describes  these  screens  so  vividly  and  with  such 
accuracy  that  it  is  possible  to  visualise  the  scenes 
depicted.  The  majority  present  an  ecclesiastical  back¬ 
ground.  and  it  requires  little  imagination  to  see,  when 
reading  the  author’s  descriptions,  such  items  as  the 
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rosaries  and  crosses  of  the  priests.  Artists  of  the  Kano 
and  Tosa  schools  were  responsible  for  these  screens,  and 
whilst  they  are  not  always  accurate,  they  give  a  competent 
picture  of  the  dress  and  costume  which  the  Portuguese  in 
Asia  favoured  at  the  time. 

The  fidalgos  who  headed  the  China-Japan  voyages 
were  primarily  chosen  for  their  qualities  as  leaders.  The 
book  describes  their  peculiarities,  their  history  and  back¬ 
ground  in  a  condensed  form,  and  the  account  sparkles 
with  interest  and  colour. 

Soon  Macao  harbour  was  filled  with  Portuguese  ships, 
and  there  were  heroes,  tyrants,  gentry  and  villains,  but 
all  of  them  fidalgos  of  the  highest  fame,  or  infamy.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  Japan  voyages,  Macao  quickly  became 
a  relatively  large  and  prosperous  settlement. 

In  1610,  trading  relations  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Japan  suffered  an  interruption  when  a  fierce  struggle  in 
Nagasaki  harbour  ended  with  the  Portuguese  ship  in 
flames  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  taking 
with  her  her  cargo  of  silver  bullion.  The  author  describes 
the  incident  with  such  skill  that  the  reader  can  follow  every 
move  in  the  engagement. 

The  streets  of  Macao  are  quiet  and  impressive,  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  encompassed  by  the  Praya 
Grande  and  waterfront.  The  Portuguese  influence  and 
architecture  still  predominate,  the  high-barred  gates  and 
terraced  houses  overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of  island- 
studded  sea. 

Professor  Boxer  indulges  in  amusing  indignation  and 
annoyance.  This  emerges  when  he  deals  with  a  picturesque 
building  raised  by  grateful  mariners  on  a  high  point  in 
Macao,  as  a  centre  of  pilgrimage.  The  author’s  resentment 
is  aroused  by  the  structure  which  replaced  it  a  few  years 
ago  and  which  he  describes  as  a  modern  “  manueline 
monstrosity  in  the  Portuguese  architectural  equivalent  of 
Stockbrokers’  Tudor.” 

The  Portuguese  in  Macao  found  themselves  faced 
with  a  “  storm  in  a  teacup  ”  when,  one  midsummer’s  day, 
Comelis  Reijersen  headed  a  Dutch  attack  on  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  invaders  were  driven  off  by  a  motley,  but 
determined  throng  of  soldiers,  citizens,  negro  slaves,  armed 
friars  and  Jesuits,  who  went  into  the  fray  shouting 
“Saint  James  and  at  them!”  The  invasion  ended  in  a 
fiasco,  the  attackers  fleeing  ignominiously.  The  details  of 
the  sharp,  desperate  struggle  are  presented  in  such  an 


enthralling  manner,  howeyer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  put 
the  book  down  before  the  chapter  is  ended. 

Fidalgos  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
each  newcomer  as  unsuccessful  as  his  predecessor  in  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  position  of  resident  Captain-General,  for  the 
fruitful  voyages  were  coming  to  an  end. 

References  are  made  at  some  length  to  Peter  Mundy’s 
visit  to  Macao  in  1637.  This  widely  travelled  Comishman 
visited  the  small  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where 
the  Maconese  were  in  the  habit  of  picnicking.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  is  still  maintained  by  the  English,  who  journeys  in 
launches  to  the  islands  around  Hong  Kong. 

Early  marriage  was  a  feature  of  the  Colony  in  those 
days  of  early  development,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  gave 
the  man  most  suited  to  fill  the  role  of  fidalgo  his  chance 
to  reveal  his  qualities.  He  married  a  girl  who  was  only 
ten,  an  abnormally  tender  age  even  for  that  period,  and 
when  she  died  he  came  into  possession  of  all  her  money. 
This  gave  Antonio  de  Albuquerque  Coelho  the  opportunity 
to  rise  from  obscurity  to  Governor  in  1718.  Known  as 
the  “  One  Armed  Governor  ”  he  became  the  most  popular 
ruler  of  the  Colony. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  followed  by  a  Governor  who 
committed  several  injustices  as  well  as  murders.  Retribu¬ 
tion,  however,  overtook  him  in  the  shape  of  a  vengeful 
wife,  who  literally  drove  him  off  her  estate.  He  earned 
for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  “Tiger  Governor.” 

There  is  a  wealth  of  authoritative  information  on  the 
“  domesticated  ”  slaves  of  Macao  in  a  very  fine  chapter 
devoted  to  that  subject.  Politics  proved  more  powerful 
than  religion  in  bringing  this  slavery  to  an  end,  but  free¬ 
dom  also  brought  sorrow  to  some  of  the  slaves,  who  had 
evidently  been  treated  in  some  instances  with  great 
kindness. 

The  fidalgos  exercised  considerable  influence,  provid¬ 
ing  the  personalities  of  this  period  which  give  us  a  lucid 
insight  into  the  aspirations  and  growth  of  such  a  Colony 
between  the  16th  and  18th  centuries.  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  the  grandeur  created  by  these  men  has  lapsed 
into  a  somewhat  languid  indolence  and  that  the  present 
atmosphere  of  the  island  is  one  of  somnolence.  Prof. 
Boxer’s  book  offers  a  sound  basis  for  anyone  interested  in 
this  Colony,  arid  provides  an  authentic  picture  of  the  Far 
East  itself,  not  only  as  it  was  but  also  as  it  is  to-day. 


THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  SOME 
ORIENTAL  PATTERNS 


by  Winifred  Holmes 


WITH  the  tide  of  fanatical  Islamic  faith,  which 
poured  into  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  India  from 
the  9th  century  onwards,  came  the  flower  of  the 
Saracenic  civilisation  which  had  made  Baghdad  the  inter¬ 
national  cultural  centre  of  the  world  in  place  of  Alex¬ 


andria.  The  Muhammedans  brought  India  the  architectural 
additions  of  the  true  arch,  the  minaret  and  the  cupola: 
they  brought  their  flowing  and  beautiful  calligraphy;  the 
special  m^es  and  cadences  of  their  music;  their  achiev^ 
ments  in  the  realms  of  science  and  mathematics,  and  they 
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brought  the  minor  arts  of  the  mosaic  and  the  woven  rug. 

With  all  these  came  the  formalised  patterns  and 
designs  which  are  found  in  the  Islamic  world  everywhere, 
from  farthest  West  to  farthest  East,  the  lozenges  and 
arabesques  and  cubes  which  are  permitted  the  stone¬ 
masons  and  mosaic-makers  who  decorate  mosque  and 
lomb  to  the  glory  of  God  and  his  Prophet.  As  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  human  figure  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Holy  Quran  these  abstract  patterns  and  motifs,  in  addition 
to  the  flowing  calligraphy  of  the  texts,  were  the  only  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  buildings  apart  from  their  beautiful 
proportions  and  the  colour  of  the  materials  used.  But  in 
the  minor  and  secular  arts  of  rug-making  and  jewellery 
other  motifs  were  allowed  and  have  since  been  identified 
with  the  Islamic  world,  although  their  actual  origin  is  far 
older.  These  are  the  “Tree  of  Life ”  design,  used  often 
in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  finest  Persian  and  Kurdistan 
rugs,  the  Palmette  or  Rosette,  used  for  their  borders,  and 
the  Pine-cone  or  Flame  design  which  often  alternates  with 
it. 

In  the  “  Book  of  the  Pattern,”  used  to-day  by  the 
Punjab  carpet-weavers,  these  three  desi^ers  are  the  pre¬ 
vailing  motifs.  They  were  brought  into  India  by  the 
Moslems  who  brought  with  them  the  craft  of  making  rugs, 
but  they  originate  in  Babylon  and  were,  in  fact,  already 
some  thousand  and  more  years  old.  Even  Western  textile 
designers  use  them  to-day,  but  they  know  nothing  of  their 
symbolism  or  of  their  origin.  To  them  they  are  merely 
pleasing  and  familiar  shapes  and  patterns  which  are 
aftective  when  printed  on  men’s  ties,  on  women’s  head- 
scarves.  on  cotton  bedspreads  and  materials  generally.  In 
the  East  their  symbolism  is  a  living  fact,  although  during 
their  migration  the  actual  meaning  may  have  Changed. 
Always  they  have  a  religious  and  mystical  significance,  a 
suggestion  of  a  life  beyond  life,  while  those  developed  in 
Europe  for  use  in  decorative  art  had,  with  two  exceptions, 
a  purely  worldly  significance.  Derived  from  the  heraldry 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fleur  de  lys,  the  Tudor  rose,  the 
shamrock,  the  thistle,  are  national  symbols.  Only  the  cross 
and  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  were  religious  symbols 
(though  perhaps  the  Bacchic  vine  may  also  be  called 
religious  in  origin). 

The  Tree  of  Life  is  a  poetic  symbol  originating,  in 
ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon  as  far  as  we  know  from 
archaeological  evidence,  in  the  sacred  Horn  tree,  dedicated 
to  Astaroth,  the  supreme  giver  of  life.  The  tree,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sculptures,  looks  like  a  date  palm.  The 
mysteries  of  the  religion  were  performed  in  the  grove  of 
Horn  trees  sacred  to  Astaroth  and  in  the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Kings,  it  is  stated  that  “  the  women  wove  hangings  for 
the  grove.”  These  hanging,  some  of  the  earliest  known 
textiles,  were  decorated  with  formalised  designs  of  the 
same  Tree  of  Life,  interspersed  with  the  lozenges  and 
arabesques  and  circles  copied  originally  from  tattooing  for 
ritualistic  purposes.  Representations  of  these  hangings  are 
made  in  the  marble  sculptures  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the 
great  Assyrian  cities. 

To  the  Christians  the  Babylonian  Tree  of  Life  became 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  or  the  Tree 
of  Faith.  The  Hebrews  represented  it  as  looking  like  a 
Kven-:branched  candlestick.  In  Indian  textiles  and  rugs 
it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  the  twelve-branched  light- 
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holders  of  Hindu  worship.  To  the  Moslems  it  became  the 
Tree  of  Paradise  with  “  leaves  like  the  ears  of  elephants  ” 
under  which  the  Faithful  may  find  rest  and  shade,  each 
leaf  representing  a  human  birth.  In  Central  Asian  carpets 
and  rugs  it  looks  like  the  stiff  wooden  tree  of  a  Noah’s 
Ark  and  in  India  it  may  be  a  pomegranate  or  mango  tree. 
Through  the  infiltration  of  the  Vedic  idea  that  all  life  is 
one,  it  may  be  a  mythical  tree  with  spreading  branches 
full  of  lovely  flowers  and  nestling  birds  of  different 
varieties. 

As  a  variation,  the  Tree  of  Life  painted  on  the  cotton 
bedspreads,  palampores,  brought  to  England  from  India 
by  the  merchant-adventurers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
sometimes  sprang  out  of  large  vases,  laden  in  true 
luxuriant  Indian  fashion  with  beautiful  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  Palmette  or  Rosette  was  also  Babylonian  and 
occurs  in  the  sculptures.  From  Babylon  it  was  taken  to 
Egypt  and  later  to  India,  where  it  became  identified  with 
the  lotus,  the  sacred  symbol  of  both  Buddhists  and  Brah¬ 
mans.  Later  on  the  Muhanunedans  used  it  in  their 
decorative  arts.  To  the  Hindus  it  symbolises  good  for¬ 
tune  and  auspiciousness.  Its  circular  form,  the  numdala, 
is  the  mystic  sign  of  the  perfect  scheme  of  the  divine 
dance  which  creates  and  re-creates  the  universe. 

When  the  open  lotus  alternates  with  the  bud  and  both 
are  joined  by  a  winding  creeper-like  stalk — ^the  pattern 
called  the  knop  and  loop  pattern — it  represents  the  cycle 
of  unending  life  from  birth  to  maturity. 

The  Pine-cone  pattern — called  in  Persia  the  flame,  in 
India  the  pear,  mango,  almond  or  bent  lotus-bud — is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  fan^ar  of  all  these  Eastern  motifs  in 


modem  Western  fabrics,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Paisley 
pattern.  This,  too,  is  Babylonian  in  origin  and  appears  ia 
Babylonian  sculpture  as  a  decorative  motif.  There  it 
symbolised  the  I^e-cone  of  eternity,  but  when  it  reached 
^roastrian  Persia  it  became  the  sacred  flame  of  life,  and 
as  such  it  forms  the  chief  design  of  the  most  precious  of 
the  jewelled  ornaments  of  the  Persian  crown. 

As,  later,  the  Persians  were  the  greatest  rug-makers 
in  the  world,  this  design  became  identified  with  Islamic 
Persia,  and  was  considered  erroneously  to  be  the  cypress 
of  the  East.  In  India  the  rug-makers  and  textile  designers 
of  the  Mughal  Court  took  it  to  be  the  mango  fruit  of 
good  fortune  and  fertility,  although  to  some  it  looked  like 
the  almond  and  to  others  a  pear,  and  to  others  yet  again 
a  bent  lotus-bud. 

It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  century 
with  the  advent  of  Persian  rugs.  The  wool  weavers  of 
Paisley  in  Scotland  took  it  up  and  copied  it  to  make  great¬ 
grandmother’s  favourite  shawl  in  the  Persian  rug  colours 
of  glowing  dark  reds  and  greens  and  black. 

Little  did  the  dear  early  Victorian  lady  know  that  she 
was  wearing  on  her  demure  back  the  symbol  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  religion  of  Astaroth  and  Astarte,  or  the  sacred 
flame  of  the  Zoroastrians !  And  little  do  the  peasant 
potters  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  embroiderers  of 
Sicily  know  that  the  beautiful  curving  Tree  of  Life,  wiA 
which  they  traditionally  decorate  their  products,  is  the 
Horn  tree  of  Astaroth  and  that  this  religious  symbol  of  the 
first  worship  of  the'  Aryan  race,  thousands  of  years  old,  is 
the  origin  of  the  decorative  motif  with  which  they  satisfy 
their  artistic  sense  and  beautify  their  simple  lives. 


“MANNY” 


by  Herbert  Chambers 


CYNICS  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  we  remember 
people  more  by  their  faults  than  by  their  good 
qualities.  Certainly,  Manny  had  his  share  of  the 
former,  yet  it  was  through  an  unexpected  and  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  display  of  tact  and  self-control  that  Harris  and  I 
will  always  remember  him,  and  which  endeared  him  to 
us  both. 

My  first  meeting  with  the  boy,  on  the  waterfront  at 
Manilla,  had  something  of  a  dramatic  flavour.  I  had 
been  down  to  see  some  friends  off  in  one  of  the  Dollar 
Line  boats  and  afterwards  took  a  stroll  along  the  quay. 
The  sugar  season  was  in  full  swing  and  loading  was 
proceeding  at  full  pitch.  But  presently  an  interesting 
looking  craft  caught  my  eye  and  I  moved  along  to  have 
a  closer  look.  She  was  an  inter-island  schooner,  shabby, 
wide-beamed  and  reeking  of  copra,  tobacco  and  coconut 
oil.  As  I  stared  down  at  the  untidy  decks,  a  commotion 
suddenly  broke  out  amidships  and  two  figures  appeared 
from  a  hatchway,  struggling  and  shouting.  A  big,  burly 
fellow  had  a  small  man  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and, 
striding  to  the  side,  raised  him  high  in  the  air  and  flung 
fiim  into  the  water.  “  Keep  off  my  ship,  ye  sneakin* 


varmint!  ”  bellowed  the  giant  in  an  unmistakable  Irish 
accent.  Then,  after  glaring  belligerently  around  the 
empty  decks,  he  disappeared  below  again. 

The  unfortunate  victim  swam  to  the  quay,  swarmed 
up  a  rope  hawser  like  a  monkey,  and,  squatting  down  on 
his  haunches,  removed  his  tattered  shirt  and  wrung  it  out 
He  put  it  on  again  immediately;  saw  me  watching  him 
and  grinned;  a  wide,  friendly  grin.  We  got  into  con¬ 
versation.  His  name,  he  informed  me,  was  Manny — at 
least,  that’s  what  everybody  called  him.  He  had  just 
been  thrown  off  the  schooner  for  attempting  to  stowaway. 
He  was  trying  to  get  to  Iloilo,  where  he  had  relatives, 
and  having  no  money,  had  decided  to  attempt  a  free 
passage.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  skipper  had  refused  his 
offer  to  work  in  the  first  place:  a  greater  pity  that  he 
had  been  discovered  before  the  ship  sailed!  He  had,  he 
said,  been  deck-hand,  fisherman,  cook  and  gardener, 
among  other  things;  and  he  wanted  a  job. 

The  outcome  of  our  talk  was  that  I  took  the  boy 
along  to  see  Harris.  I  knew  my  friend  required  a 
gardener  and  thought  he  might  give  him  a  chance.  Harris 
probed  more  deeply  into  Manny’s  “  history  ”  and  thett 


offered  him  the  job.  “  I  know  it’s  a  bit  of  a  risk,”  he 
remarked  to  me  later.  “  But  I  like  the  look  of  the  lad. 
and  think  I  can  trust  him.”  Harris,  incidentally,  is  one 
of  those  rare  and  delightful  personalities  who  always  con¬ 
siders  his  own  intuition  far  safer  than  any  reference  or 
testimonial,  and  is  seldom  disappointed! 

Manny  prided  himself  on  being  a  full-blooded 
Filipino,  but  was  obviously  nothing  of  the  kind.  Probably 
his  ancestry  was  of  a  Malay- Polynesian  mixture,  with 
maybe  a  streak  of  Chinese  somewhere.  But  he  settled 
down  easily  enough,  living  in  a  small  hut  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  behind  a  clump  of  young  bamboos.  He 
did  ”  entirely  for  himself,  and  apart  from  begging  an 
occasional  choice  tit-bit  from  black-eyed  Mariana,  the 
cook,  appeared  to  exist  almost  entirely  on  rice  and  fish 
stew. 

Rather  to  our  surprise  he  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
good  gardener,  although  he  had  his  peculiarities.  A  pair 
of  shears,  for  instance,  were  quite  irresistible  to  him,  and 
with  the  tool  in  his  hands  he  would  snip  away  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  at  shrubs  and  trees.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  denuded 
a  long  hibiscus  hedge  of  its  scarlet  glory,  and  a  choice 
young  magnolia  tree  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate! 
But  he  was  willing,  irrepressibly  cheerful  and  ever  eager 
to  please. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  fixed  ideas  about 
planting  and  cropping,  and  when  Harris  instructed  him 
to  buy  and  plant  Camotes  (sweet  potatoes)  in  the  vege¬ 
table  plot,  he  shook  his  dark  head  vigorously. 

“But  the  time  is  not  right.  Among,"  he  objected. 
“Camotes  must  be  planted  only  when  the  moon  is  young. 
Now  it  almost  at  the  full.  It  would  be  better  to  wait.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Harris.  “Camotes  can  be  planted 
any  time.” 

“  Maybe,”  rejoined  Manny  earnestly.  “  But  it  is  not 
wise.  True,  many  plant  now,  but  their  crops  are  poor 
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and  often  fail  completely.  I  speak  only  the  truth.  Among" 

Harris  looked  at  the  serious  young  face  with  its 
expression  of  almost  pleading  obstinacy,  and  chuckled. 
“  Heaven  knows  where  you  picked  up  this  precious  bit  of 
absurdity,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  new  one  to  me  altogether. 
But  I  don’t  believe  it  and  I  don’t  intend  to  have  my 
Camotes  planted  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  want  them  in 
now.  So  just  get  that  into  your  head — and  get  on  with 
the  job.” 

“As  you  wish.  Among,"  said  Manny  meekly,  but  he 
was  plainly  distressed  and  his  smile  but  a  pale  shadow 
of  its  usual  bright  celerity.  “  The  fellow’s  quite  convinced 
that  some  dire  misfortune  will  overtake  the  crop,”  said 
Harris  later.  “It’s  amazing  how  some  of  these  isolated 
superstitions  still  persist.  I  suppose  when  we  get  our  usual 
bumper  crop  he’ll  explain  it  away  as  sheer  luck  or  some¬ 
thing  ...” 

I  always  regret  that  I  wasn’t  present  at  the  final  scene 
of  our  little  “  drama.”  But  the  incident  has  lost  none  of 
its  savour  through  hearing  it  from  Harris;  not  once,  but 
many  times.  How,  some  weeks  later,  he  walked  out  into 
the  garden  early  one  morning  to  find  Manny  staring  at  a 
bare  patch  of  brown  earth  which  only  the  previous  day 
had  been  a  lush  and  tender  green.  Overnight,  a  plague  of 
grasshoppers  had  demolished  the  entire  crop  of  young 
shoots. 

A  trifle  grimly  Harris  waited  for  the  verdict.  Who, 
in  all  conscience,  could  resist  making  the  most  of  such  a 
heaven-sent  opportunity  of  self- vindication?  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Manny  spoke. 

“  Perhaps,  Among,"  he  said  gravely.  “  It  was  my 
fault?  Maybe  the  Camotes  I  bought  from  Ho  Ling’s  store 
were  of  poor  quality.  Perhaps  if  I  had  bought  them  instead 
from  Sing  Li,  they  would  have  been  stronger  and  resisted 
the  grasshoppers?” 


THE  HOLY  MAN 

hy  R.  H.  Ferry 


Perhaps  it  was  Fate  that  led  me  down  the  evil 
smelling  alley  towards  the  mud-caked  banks  of  the 
River  Ganges  where  the  Holy  Man  sat  the  day 
through.  But  I  will  not  stress  the  point  as  you  may  not 
be  a  fatalist,  and  if  I  am  to  get  this  story  over  to  you  I 
must  at  all  costs  solicit  your  understanding. 

The  Holy  man  did  not  beg  for  arms  or  sympathy  but 
simply  asked  me  to  stop  and  listen  to  his  story. 

A  boy  Ali  was  bom  in  the  meanest  squalor  of  a 
border  town;  he  never  knew  his  father  and  his  mother  left 
him,  when  he  was  big  enough  to  crawl,  to  the  cold  mercy 
of  charity.  He  lived  in  the  gutters,  picking  at  the  garbage 
and  sharing  it  with  docile  pigs  and  snarling  mongrel  dogs 
alike.  And  at  night  he  lay  in  any  hole  that  afford^ 


shelter.  Ali  soon  grew  as  cunning  as  the  animals  that 
were  his  only  companions — with  the  hand  of  every  man 
against  him,  he  be^me  a  thief.  But  in  a  small  poverty 
stricken  town,  there  is  little  scope  for  robbers  and  Ali 
perforce  took  himself  off  to  the  spacious  safety  of  the 
hills. 

He  caught  fish  in  the  streams  of  the  foot-hills,  snared 
the  close  lying  quail  of  the  valleys  and  the  fleet-footed 
black  buck  of  the  plains.  When  the  night  winds  became 
cold  he  squatted  by  his  leaf-kindled  fire  and  watched  the 
white  smoke  rise  in  a  spiral  like  a  cobra  from  a  snake 
charmer’s  basket.  Or  with  his  back  planted  cautiously 
against  a  boulder,  and  facing  out  towards  the  valley  below, 
he  would  while  away  the  long  hours,  whittling  at  a 
piece  of  wood  with  his  dagger.  His  dagger  was  his  sole 
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friend— at  night  he  CTOoned  to  it  fondly  holding  it  in  his 
upturned  palms  like  a  woman  with  a  young  babe.  When 
the  stars  shone  out  in  the  black  velvet  of  the  night  sky 
they  were  reflected  in  its  burnished  blade,  and  the  woven 
handle  of  interlaced  wire  turned  to  solid  silver  as  the  moon 
rose  over  the  mountains  from  the  world  on  the  other  side. 

But  Ali  was  a  badmash—hQ  robbed  and  murdered. 

The  Police?  Oh,  yes,  they  hunted  him.  But  the 
mountains  of  the  Hindu  Kush  are  an  Empire  unto  them¬ 
selves,  as  are  the  sun-scorched  plains  and  the  broken 
foot-hills.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  robber  any  more  than 
it  is  to  find  a  needle  in  an  untidy  tailor’s  basket  or  a  cobra 

in  a  garden.  The  climate  is  not  a  good  one  for  man 
hunting:  playing  hide  and  seek  among  boulders  hot 
enough  to  skin  the  hand  by  day  and  cold  enough  to  freeze 
a  man  to  death  at  night  is  no  fun  and  soon  loses  its  exdte- 
inent.  even  for  young  policemen  eager  for  promotion  .  .  . 
young  wives  left  for  long  are  apt  to  get  mischievous  .  .  . 
the  loving  arms  of  a  dutiful  wife  are  sweet  and  the  shades 
of  a  veranda  cool. 


Two  black  clouds  had  stolen  unnoticed  into  the  steel- 
blue  sky,  their  paths  were  the  same  but  their  progress  in 
opposite  directions.  Distant  thunder  echoed  and  applauded 
from  the  mountain  galleries  as  a  flash  of  lightning  escaped 
and  danced  like  a  snake’s  tongue  across  the  heavens. 

A  vivid  flash  of  blue  light  appeared  at  Ali’s  side  as 

the  lightning  struck  his  dagger  and  the  weapon  fell  to  the 

hot  sand  at  his  feet-a  charred  piece  of  twisted  and 

smoking  metal. 

Could  Allah  have  struck  a  more  telling  or  timely 
blow? 

No  further  priestly  eloquence  was  needed.  Devout 

men  re-proclaimd  their  faith  and  evil  doers  became  con¬ 
verts;  among  these  sinners  was  the  Holy  Man  Ali  who  sat 
beside  me  on  the  mud-caked  bank  of  the  River  Ganges. 
He  asked  nothing  of  the  world  and  gave  nothing  to  it  but 
his  treasured  story. 

“  And  did  not  the  lightning  hurt  you?”  1  asked  before 
1  left  him. 


So  in  comparative  safety  Ali  lived  in  an  inaccessible 
cave.  When  he  required  flour  or  strong  liquor  he  raided 
a  defenceless  mountain  village  where  he  plundered 
unmercifully.  Many  villages  paid  him  a  regular  ”  tribute  ” 
of  rice  to  save  themselves  any  “  inconvenience  ”...  and 
young  and  comely  women  were  not  slow  to  part  with  their 
chastity  for  Ali’s  dagger  was  sharp  and  a  slit  nose  marred 
one’s  chances  in  the  marriage  market. 

His  dagger,  like  the  Sword  of  Damocles,  hung  over 
the  countryside,  the  villages  and  mountain  passes. 

Then  one  day  the  fateful  cord  on  which  it  hung, 
snapped,  and  the  sword  fell  not  on  some  defenceless  virgin 
or  sleeping  village  but  on  the  robber  Ali  himself — that  it 
did  not  annihilate  him  was  a  miracle.  I  leave  you  to 
be  judge. 

There  was  a  fair  in  Kashmir  and  Ali  betook  himself 
there  journeying  several  days  on  foot  through  the  narrow 
passes  where  danger  lurked  in  ambush.  He  arrived,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  safety  of  the  crowds;  there  were  tightly-packed 
people  in  festive  mood,  thee  were  bulging  pockets  and 
purses — child’s  play,  a  robbing  with  quick  profit  requiring 
little  professional  skill.  In  fact  Ali’s  pride  was  not  a  little 
injured  as  he  jostled  and  elbowed  his  way  making  heavy 
pockets  light,  and  the  rich,  poor. 

In  the  market  square  a  priest  was  haranguing  the 
crowd — pointing  with  a  gaunt  finger  at  the  wide  open  pits 
surrounding  those  that  sought  only  the  lustful  pleasures  of 
the  flesh.  Ali,  pressing  forward  in  the  sweating  mass  of 
humanity,  heeded  not  the  tirade  till  the  finger  of  the  orator 
pointed  directly  at  him. 

“  Look  at  that  man,”  cried  the  preacher  with  scorn. 

He  goes  armed  with  a  dagger.  Does  he  not  trust  his 
neighbour,  has  he  no  faith  in  the  protection  of  Allah?” 
A  murmur  of  anger  went  up  from  the  crowd  like  the  hum¬ 
ming  of  wild  bees. 

Ali’s  blood  ran  hot  in  his  veins  with  anger.  His  eyes 
flashed,  his  fingers  stole  with  practised  stealth  to  the  dagger 
hilt  at  his  belt  .  .  . 


“  My  blood  was  already  hot,  I  was  going  to  kill  when 
Allah  stayed  my  hand.  I  felt  not  the  lightning  as  it 
returned  to  the  heavens  from  whence  it  had  come.”  I 
never  saw  greater  faith  in  the  eyes  of  any  man. 

No  doubt  some  very  foolish  fellow  will  tell  him  one 
day  that  lightning  always  strikes  downwards  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  that  his  dagger  had  acted  simply  as  a 
conductor  to  the  flash. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Japan  And  Her 

Maritime  Expansion 

by  Charles  A.  Rigby 

IN  the  time  of  the  10th  Sovereign  Sujin  Tenno,  a  ship 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  was  constructed  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Izu,  thus  marking  the  early  beginning  of 
Japanese  shipbuilding.  Later,  during  the  time  of  Ojin 
Tenno  (3rd  century)  a  body  of  officials  known  as  the 
“  amabe  ”  was  established  to  regulate  maritime  activities. 

Eventually,  trade  was  commenced  with  China.  That 
many  Japanese  went  to  China  for  trading  purposes  about 
the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  13th  century  is 
described  in  Chinese  records  of  that  period.  The  Chinese 
merchants  were  so  eager  to  protect  and  maintain  their 
profitable  trade  with  Japan  that  Kubla  Khan’s  command 
to  provide  warships  for  her  invasion  proved  a  failure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the  China  trade  was  due 
chiefly  to  economic  measures  which  made  the  importation 
of  Chinese  coinage  imperative.  The  result  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  trading  vessels  going  to  China 
during  the  14th  century. 

The  feudal  noble  or  “daimyo”  found  foreign  trade 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  economic  basis  of  his  power,  without  which  he  had 
no  chance  of  survival.  Hence,  a  large  number  of  foreign 
traders  with  bases  of  operation  in  the  provinces  were  sup¬ 
ported  in  their  enterprises  by  capital  provided  by  their 
respective  officials.  In  time.  Chinese  traders  secretly  joined 
hands  with  the  Japanese  and  carried  on  their  mutually 
profitable  trade.  The  Japanese  traders  also  advanced 
southwards  by  way  of  the  I^ochoo  Islands  to  Siam,  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Annam.  In  the  south  sea  regions  they  sold 
silk  cloth,  porcelain  and  other  commodities  in  exchange  for 
incense  and  spices  which  they  resold  in  China  and  Korea. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  prosperity 
in  the  trade  ports  the  influence  of  the  merchants  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  traders  in  the  seaport  of  Sakai 
organised  themselves  into  a  self-governing  body  to  con¬ 
duct  their  affairs. 

When  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644(  superseded  the 
Mongols  they  asked  the  Japanese  government  to  put  a 
Slop  to  piracy  and  also  urg^  that  tribute  might  be  sent 
from  Japan  to  the  centre  of  the  universe — the  Middle 
Kingdom.  For  like  elsewhere  in  the  world  at  that  time,  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  Japanese  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  piracy.  For  centuries  Japanese  pirates  raided  the 
Korean  and  Chinese  coasts,  growing  bolder  as  the  Ming 
powerful  daimyo  developed  at  a  phenomenal  pace  into 
thriving  cities. 


power  weakened  and  menacing  Nanking  itself  in  1553. 
The  Chinese  had  secretly  prohibited  any  private  trade  with 
overseas  countries  and  appointed  special  officials  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  commerce.  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  Japan  and  China 
for  the  establishment  of  a  tally  system  to  prevent  piracy. 
Every  bona-fide  trader  was  obliged  to  carry  a  tally  which 

matched  the  one  held  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Upon 

his  arrival  the  trader’s  tally  was  compared  with  that  held 

by  the  Chinese  and.  if  it  was  identical,  he  was  allowed  to 
trade,  if  not,  he  was  regarded  as  a  pirate.  The  tally,  how¬ 
ever,  was  granted  by  the  Shogun  to  traders  with  a 
government  licence.  The  Jap>anese  merchants  set  up  the 
“  Ashkaga  ”  as  their  official  representative  so  that  they 

might  carry  on  trade  with  China  acording  to  Chinese 
regulations.  In  return  for  Ashigaga  support  and  co-opcra- 
tion,  these  traders  shared  a  certain  portion  of  their  profits 
according  to  previous  contract.  As  a  result  of  their 
monopolistic  rights  of  trade  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Ashikaga  system,  the  actual  power  and  influence  of  the 
traders  gradually  expanded  until  they  were  almost  con¬ 
sidered  the  equal  of  the  warrior  class.  With  the  profits 
they  established  “sake”  breweries,  gradually  extended, 
their  business  enterprises  and  became  money-lenders.  To 
store  up  “  sake,”  pawned  articles  and  other  commodities, 
they  built  warehouses  called  “  Doso.”  By  paying  taxes  out 
of  their  profits  to  the  Ashikaga,  they  received  protection 
and  special  trading  rights. 

As  a  result  of  these  industrial  and  commercial 
developments,  Kyoto  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  capital  and 
headquarters  of  the  Ashikaga;  Nara,  the  centre  of 
temples  and  shrines;  and  the  provincial  centres  of  various 
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powerful  daimyo  developed  at  a  phenomenal  pace  into 
thriving  cities. 

In  time,  other  countries  began  trading  with  Japan.  In 
1542,  the  Portuguese  completed  their  epic  of  discovery  in 
the  Orient  by  reaching  that  “  Zipangu  ”  which  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  Marco  Polo  had  transformed  into  an  “El 
Dorado.”  For  the  next  fifty  years  the  Portuguese  were 
the  only  Europeans  to  engage  in  commerce  with  Japan 
and  they  built  up  a  flourishing  business,  not  only  by 
trading  goods  from  the  west,  but  also  as  carriers  in  the 
trade  with  China. 

The  first  Dutch  ship  reached  Japan  in  1600  with  Will 
Adams,  an  Englishman,  as  pilot.  He  became  a  favourite 
with  lyeyasu  and  remained  in  Japan  until  his  death.  In 
1609,  the  Dutch  began  regular  trade  with  Japan;  and  in 
1613,  English  sailors  appeared. 

With  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  the  change 
from  a  natural  to  a  money  economy  profited  the  merchants 
and  other  classes.  The  new  financial  and  commercial 
opportunities  created  a  bourgeois  class  in  the  great  cities 
organised  in  powerful  guilds  of  merchants,  shipowners  and 
craftsmen,  each  with  its  privileges. 

Hitherto,  Japan  had  been  cut  off  from  all  external 
influences  by  a  decision  of  lyemitsu  in  spite  of  protests 
by  a  group  of  scholars  who  were  bitterly  persecuted.  There 
were  many  futile  attempts  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
to  secure  the  re-opening  of  Japan,  and  in  1852,  the  U.S. 
Government  sent  Commodore  Perry  as  Envoy  to  the  ruler 
of  Japan  with  instructions  to  secure  the  proper  treatment 
for  shipwrecked  American  sailors,  the  opening  of  a  port 
of  call  for  whalers  and  other  vessels  in  need  of  supplies, 
and  if  possible  regular  trading  between  the  two  countries. 
His  squadron  arrived  off  Urago  to  the  consternation  of 
the  Japanese  authorities  who  did  not  want  to  agree  to  the 
American  demands.  But  the  financial  situation  of  the 
Shogunate  was  so  desperate  that  they  dared  not  provoke 
the  hostilities  which  Perry  warned  them  would  ensue  if 
they  refused  him.  The  Japanese  played  for  time  so  the 
Commodore  agreed  to  leave  for  a  while. 

Perry  returned  in  February,  1854,  and  the  treaty  of 
Kanagawa  was  signed  by  which  the  ports  of  Shimoda  and 
Hakodate  were  opened  for  a  limited  trade  and  provisions 
w'ere  made  for  the  proper  treatment  of  castaways  and  for 
U.S.  consular  representation  at  Shimoda.  Similar  agree¬ 
ments  followed  with  Britain  in  1854,  and  with  Russia  in 
1855;  and  in  1857  the  Dutch  secured  a  treaty  which  put 
an  end  to  their  desperate  situation  in  Deshima. 

A  more  extensive  treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  was  signed  in  1858  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  this  receiving  Imperial  ratification  in  1865.  By 


these  agreements  fresh  ports  were  opened,  foreigners 
secured  the  right  of  residence  and  tariffs  were  drawn  up. 

Japan’s  success  in  the  war  with  China,  1894-1895, 
gave  her  many  more  trading  advantages.  By  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  1895,  the  cession  by  China  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  secured  the  sea  route  to  the  Nipponese 
Islands  from  the  south,  as  well  as  placing  Japan  in  a 
dominating  position  off  the  Chinese  coast.  A  substantial 
indemnity  was  also  imposed  and  by  insisting  upon  the 
opening  of  numerous  fresh  Chinese  ports  to  commerce, 
Japan  hoped  to  buy  off  European  hostility  as  well  as  to 
benefit  her  own  merchants. 

The  war  of  1914-1918  laid  open  the  world’s  markets 
for  Japan.  She  was  overwhelmed  with  orders,  and  she 
had  a  completely  free  hand  in  the  Far  East. 

Before  the  late  war,  in  which  Germany  joined  with 
Japan,  the  Japanese  mercantile  marine  was  the  third  largest 
in  the  world,  although  much  smaller  than  that  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  America.  A  great  number  of  Japanese 
vessels  were  purchased  second-hand  from  Europe  or 
America  because  the  scarcity  of  steel  in  Japan  makes  ship¬ 
building  costs  prohibitive.  In  spite  of  this,  leading  com¬ 
panies  such  as  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  and  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  possessed  some  fine  motor 
liners  and  cargo  ships. 

In  recent  years  the  Japanese  import  and  export  trades 
and  shipbuilding  industry  have  been  greatly  helped  by 
Government  subsidies.  Guild  Law  organisations,  trusts, 
and  even  laws.  In  1934  the  subsidies  to  shipping  amounted 
to  10  million  yen  a  year.  (1  yen  equals  approximately 
Is.  2d.) 

The  usual  aims  of  the  Guild  Law  associations  were 
to  fix  export  quantities  or  prices  according  to  markets, 
inspection  of  export  shipment,  and  enforcement  of  a  fair 
standard  of  quality  and  the  investigation  of  new  markets. 

In  1930,  Japan  exported  goods  valued  at  1,469,852,293 
yen,  of  which  raw  silk  was  worth  853,718,537  yen.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  production  of 
Japanese  exports  came  from  foreign  countries.  According 
to  the  factory  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  1932,  the  total  raw  consumption  was  valued 
at  3,414  million  yen;  imported  foreign  raw  materials  and 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  were  valued 
at  1,040  million  yen,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

Taking  the  basic  index  of  100  for  her  1914  exports, 
the  quantitative  development  of  her  exports  was  as 
follows:— 1914,  100;  1920,  210;  1928,  254;  1932,  325. 
In  1914  her  total  shipping  amounted  to  some  30  millioa 
tons,  which  rose  to  40  million  tons  in  1925.  The  thirties 
saw'  a  slight  decrease  io  the  amount  of  mercantile  shipping. 


MORE  CHINA  RIDDLES 


by  J.  R.  Kaim 


IN  these  days,  Chinese  bankers  and  industrialists  like 
to  compare  the  present  situation  with  what  it  was 
seven  years  ago.  In  1942,  the  Japanese  were  in  full 
control  of  Manchuria;  they  had  set  up  a  puppet  govern¬ 
ment  in  Peking  and  another  one  in  Naming;  they  were  the 
masters  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  extreme  north  down  to 
the  Indo-China  border;  Hong  Kong  was  in  their  hands. 


Nevertheless,  Free  China  could  continue  the  struggle  and' 
even  found  the  means  to  produce  goods. 

Of  course,  such  comparisons  are  made  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  the  Communist  victory  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  The  territory  now  under  their  administration  is  frr 
smaller  than  the  one  under  Japanese  control  in  1942. 
There  is  not  much  left  of  the  previously  existing  industrial 
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equipment  in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  had  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  large  factories  in  Japan  proper  and  could  import 
certain  raw  materials  from  ^e  South  Seas,  while  the  Com¬ 
munists  can  import  but  few  raw  materials  and  the 
industrial  output  in  their  regions  is  comparatively  small. 
Hong  Kong  is  under  British  administration. 

While  all  comparisons  have  their  weak  points,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  one  beriveen  the  Japanese  posi¬ 
tion  seven  years  ago  and  the  present  Communist  position 
has  its  merits.  It  shows  that  the  Communists  cannot  yet 
be  regarded  as  the  masters  of  China  and  it  also  indicates 
that  if  they  want  to  run  the  whole  of  the  country  they 
may  have  to  put  a  good  portion  of  water  into  their  wine. 

The  great  provinces  not  yet  under  Communist  rule  rre 
still  independent  vice-kingdoms.  True,  there  is  not  one 
of  those  giant  territories — for  the  term  provinces  cer¬ 
tainly  is  somewhat  misleading — that  would  not  have  a 
Communist  movement,  either  in  the  open  or  underground, 
cither  using  guerilla  warfare  or  clandestine  propaganda. 
Until  those  lands  will  actually  be  conquered  and  under  full 
Communist  control,  the  latter  are  bound  to  reckon  with 
lots  of  difficulties  and  with  quite  a  few  shortages  in  the 
field  of  essential  raw  materials  and  even  foodstuffs.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  whoever  is  in  possession  of  the  great 
seaports  can  supervise  China — as  to  a  certain  extent  was 
the  case  when  the  foreign  powers  held  their  Concessions 
in  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin  and  other  ports — but  it  is 
also  known  that  throughout  the  past  century  not  a  single 
Central  Chinese  Government  could  effectively  govern  the 
whole  country.  No  doubt,  for  some  time,  the  Communists 
will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

>  What  the  industrialists  and  bankers  want  to  explain, 

,  furthermore,  is  that  it  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Com- 

r  munists  to  conquer  China  by  force:  only  by  taking  over 

.  “  legally  ”  can  they  hope  to  come  to  terms  not  only  with 

1  the  Governors  but  also  with  the  foreign  powers, 
f  While  no  Chinese  Communist  would  admit  ever  to 

I  have  thought  even  of  the  possibility  of  Mao  Tse-tung 

I  betraying  ffie  revolution,  the  very  idea  of  seeing  him  and  his 

i  henchmen  deal  with  the  capitalists  cannot  appeal  to  any 

1  of  them.  They  would  prefer,  and  have  said  so,  to  renounce 

I  American  aid.  They  consider,  and  have  stated  it  more 

1  than  once,  America  the  real  enemy,  the  super-capitalist. 

They  are  confident  that  the  Occident  and  particularly 
1,  America,  will  accept  all  conditions  in  order  to  develop 

a  tiade  with  Communist  China.  For  a  considerable  time, 

>.  according  to  their  views,  China  can  produce  sufficient 

n  food  to  carry  on  somehow.  She  may  barter  her  exportable 

s  raw  materials  for  cotton,  chemicals  and  other  essential 

5.  industrial  products,  and  even  if  the  interior  provinces 
would  still  enjoy  a  certain  extent  of  independence,  they 
would  depend  more  on  the  Communist-run  areas  than  the 
latter  on  them. 

Nor  do  the  convinced  Communists  fear  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Japan  as  a  military  and  industrial  power.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  single  Communist- minded  teacher  or  student 
“  not  certain  of  a  coming  Japanese  revolution.  Japan, 
they  believe,  will  not  be  an  American  foothold;  on  the 
contrary,  she  will  be  a  new  revolutionary  centre  in  the  Far 
^st  and  the  American  army  will  be  glad  to  moye  out  in 
^  time.  Japan,  they  explain,  is  too  poor.  The  Americans, 
they  add,  have  betrayed  the  pwple,  have  come  to  terms 
"  with  the  Zaibatsus,  the  great  industrialists.  Japan,  they 
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point  out,  is  over-populated  and,  therefore,  ripe  for  a 
revolution. 

However,  even  the  most  ardent  pro-Communists 
admit  that  in  spite  of  such  splendid  prospects  there  remain 
quite  a  few  difficulties.  One  cannot  industrialise  China, 
as  the  Communists  claim  they  want  to  do,  without  import¬ 
ing  machinery,  oil,  raw  materials  and  without  offering 
better  living  conditions  to  farmers  and  workers  than  they 
had  under  capitalist  rule.  And  one  cannot  presume  to 
feed  them  well — ^in  spite  of  the  slogan  that  China  may  be 
self-sufficient — without  importing  food,  fertihsers  and 
means  of  transportation.  All  this,  however,  they  want  to 
do  without  American  aid  and,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
importing  American  products. 

American  business  men  in  the  Far  East  are  well  aware 
of  their  coming  difficulties.  They  doubt  whether  the  Com¬ 
munists  will  be  in  a  position  to  act  according  to  their 
theoretical  programmes  and  wishful-thinking.  They  believe 
the  Chinese  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  America  though 
Sino-American  trade  relations  may  somewhat  decline. 

It  is  amazing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  listen  to  Chinese 
industrialists  who  share  the  Communist  view  on  U.S. 
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future  trade  with  China  rather  than  the  American  one. 
Far  from  being  Communist-minded,  an  economic  research 
office  recently  mapped  out  a  list  of  essential  products  which 
China  could  buy  in  countries  other  than  America  and  at 
the  same  time  made  up  a  list  of  hardly  a  dozen  products 
which  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  and 
nowhere  else.  Apparently,  whether  the  suppositions  on 
which  these  lists  were  based  are  right  or  wrong  is  of  lesser 
importance;  the  main  point  of  interest  it  seems  is  the 
desire  to  show  that  one  may  as  well  manage  without  large- 
scale  American  trade.  This,  no  doubt,  is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  presume,'  who  add  that  not  only  can  they 
manage  without  such  trade  but  also  without  the  full 
co-operation  of  certain  interior  provinces. 

Any  comparison  with  the  state  of  affairs  seven  years 
ago  is,  therefore,  wrong  according  to  Communist  views. 
The  Japanese  came  as  conquerors  and  were  the  enemies  of 
the  whole  population.  Their  puppets  were  hated.  Nowa¬ 
days,  however,  the  Communist  armies  come  as  liberators, 
the  farmers  are  very  interested  in  helping  them,  the 
workers  are  on  their  side  and  the  National  Government 
is  weaker  than  ever.  America  can  do  nothing  to  improve 
the  “  reactionaries’  ”  position.  On  the  contrary,  America 
is  eager  to  come  to  terms  with  the  victorious  Communists, 
while  Hong  Kong  has  already  started  to  develop  barter 
trade  with  Communist  areas. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  statements,  the  other  viewpoint 
must  not  be  rejected.  For,  so  long  as  China  is  not  unified 
under  their  rule,  the  Communist  leaders  will  be  confronted 
with  tremendous  difficulties  and  will  not  be  able  to 


THE  PORT  OF 


WITH  the  emergence  of  Pakistan  as  a  separate 
sovereign  state,  the  port  of  Chittagong  has  risen 
enormously  in  importance  as  it  represents  the  only 
outlet  for  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  of  East 
Pakistan.  Although  one  of  the  best  natural  harbours  in 
the  world,  Chittagong  has  been  comparatively  neglected 
in  the  past  in  favour  of  Calcutta  which  is  situated  on  the 
same  coast.  Now,  as  the  principal  port  of  East  Pakistan 
and  the  second  largest  in  the  whole  of  Pakistan,  it  has 
naturally  found  the  special  attention  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  Indeed,  the  prosperity  of  East  Bengal 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  various  transport  agencies 
to  handle  the  jute  export,  as  owing  to  bottle-necks  in  the 
baling,  as  well  as  to  shipping  difficulties  deliveries  have 
been  held  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  resulting  shortage 
of  jute  created  a  serious  crisis  in  the  jute  trade.  If 
improvements  in  shipping  facilities  will  not  be  hastened 
up,  Pakistan  has  to  face  the  danger  of  seeing  the  jute 
consumers  either  turning  to  alternative  raw  materials  or 
substitutes — as  has  to  a  certain  degree  happened  in  the 
replacement  of  jute  sacks  by  paper — or  to  alternative 
supplying  countries  which  begin  to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion. 

A  three-phase  development  programme,  therefore,  is 
now  being  executed,  including  the  provision  of  more 
jetties,  the  erection  of  sheds  and  training  walls.  The 
capacity  of  the  port  is  being  rapidly  increased  and  the 


materialise  even  the  most  essential  parts  of  their  pro¬ 
grammes.  When  both  American  co-operation  and  the 
co-ordination  of  the  interior  provinces  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  they  might  well  face  heavy  obstacles  in  keeping  the 
population  even  on  its  present  standard  of  living.  Know¬ 
ing  that  such  difficulties  are  to  be  expected,  they  may  have 
decided  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  continue  their  vic¬ 
torious  military  advance,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
National  Government  knew  pretty  well  that  despite  its 
military  defeat  it  still  had  some  trumps  in  its  hands. 

There  are  several  indications  that  the  Communists 
themselves,  or  at  least  their  political  leaders,  doubt  that 
they  can  conquer  and  rule  China  by  military  victories  alone. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  of  their  unwillingness  to 
accept  Russian  supremacy.  However,  even  if  they  were 
convinced  that  without  Russian  aid  they  could  not  man¬ 
age  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  they  have  already 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  economicaUy  they  need 
co-operation  with  the  West.  In  spite  of  their  denying  the 
fact,  there  certainly  are  some  similarities  to  the  former 
Japanese  position,  and  just  how  they  will  be  able  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  geographical,  ethnological  and,  last 
but  not  least,  social  handicaps  is  one  of  the  many  riddles 
still  unsolved  in  China. 

At  any  rate,  to  base  one’s  conclusions  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Communists  have  already  gained  the 
peace  is  completely  wrong.  They  have  their  plans,  their 
programmes,  their  intentions,  but  up  to  this  day  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  solve  one  of  the  great  economic  and 
social  riddles  with  which  they  are  confronted. 


CHITTAGONG 


co-ordination  of  railway  and  port  facilities  improved. 
Before  the  partition  there  were  only  5  berths  for  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  at  the  Bengal-Assam  Railway  jetties  and  one 
set  of  fixed  moorings. 

Chittagong  is  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Karnafulli  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the 
12th  century  it  was  frequently  visited  by  Arabs  from 
Baghdad  and  Basra.  Portugese  traders  came  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  with  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  trade  relations  with  the  hinterland  of  Chittagong,  but 
their  commercial  activities  did  not  extend  beyond  raids 
and  smuggling.  Although  they  started  as  commercial 
raiders  on  the  coast,  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  among 
the  foreign  traders  to  introduce  regular  shipments  to  and 
from  the  harbour  which  they  called  “  Porto  Grande,”  but 
their  efforts  to  instal  port  equipment  or  to  build  jetties 
were  entirely  fruitless.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Mughal  Empire  was  consolidating  itself, 
the  commercial  activities  of  the  Portuguese  suffered  a  set¬ 
back,  and  they  were  later  driven  out  by  the  Mughals.  In 
1 582,  Chittagong  was  recognised  as  a  separate  administra¬ 
tive  unit  under  Mughal  rule  and  was  annexed  by  Todar 
Mai  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  In  order  to  renew 
their  hold  on  the  District  of  Chittagong,  the  Arkanese 
imported  a  force  of  Portuguese  outlaws  and  made  over  to 
them  the  port  of  Chittagong  as  a  pirate  harbour.  Tte 
pirates,  after  being  driven  out  of  Chittagong,  took  refuge  in: 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

NORTH  CHINA  TRADE  AND 
BANKING  REGULATIONS 
F^ovisional  regulations  for  trade 
between  North  China  and  abroad 
were  announced  by  the  North  China 
People’s  Government  on  March  15th. 
Trade  with  areas  still  held  by  the 
Kuomintang  will  for  the  time  being 
be  administered  under  these  regula¬ 
tions  supervised  by  the  North  China 
Bureau  for  External  Trade.  Chinese 
importers  and  exporters  must  receive 
business  licences  from  the  Bureau. 
Foreign  commercial  firms  wishing  to 
trade  with  North  China  may  appoint 
representatives  or  agents  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Foreign  Natio¬ 
nals  Affairs  Section  of  the  People’s 
Government  and  may  establish  offices 
at  designated  places  subject  to  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  Bureau,  ^inese  busi¬ 
nessmen  wishing  to  go  abroad  to 
trade  must  get  a  permit  from  the 
Bureau.  Wholesale  trade  and  con¬ 
tracts  between  Chinese  businessmen 
and  foreign  firms  must  be  ratified  by 
the  Bureau.  The  North  China 
Bureau  for  External  Trade  opened  in 
Tientsin  on  March  18th,  together  with 
the  new  Customs  Commissioners 
Office,  Shipping  Administration  and 
Goods  Insp^ion  Bureaux. 

The  former  offices  of  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of 
Communications  in  Peiping  and 
Tientsin  opened  for  business  on 


March  15th  under  the  direction  of  the 
People’s  Bank  of  China.  The  Bank 
of  China  will  now  deal  especially  with 
exchanges  in  gold,  silver  and  foreign 
currencies  and  exchange  and  remit¬ 
tances  between  Liberated  China  and 
areas  still  in  Kuomintang  occupation. 
The  latter  will  mainly  handle  depo¬ 
sits  and  loans  to  public  and  private 
enterprises  in  communications,  in¬ 
dustry,  mines  and  telegraphic  services 
and  facilitate  their  development.  The 
People’s  Bank  of  China  on  March 
15th  appointed  the  Sinhwa,  the 
Credit  and  Savings  Bank,  the  Shang¬ 
hai  Commercial  Bank,  the  China  Salt 
Bank,  the  China  Industrial  Bank  and 
the  Pinching  Bank  in  Peiping  to 
handle  remittances  between  cities  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  Liberated  Areas. 
Other  banks,  exchange  shops,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  organisations,  merchants 
and  private  individuals  are  debarred 
from  engaging  in  these  operations. 

REPORT  ON  JAPANESE  WOOL 

TEXTILES 

A  report  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
D.  G.  Price  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Palfree- 
man,  who  visited  Japan  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  March  as  representatives  of  the 
Wool  Textile  Delegation  and  Wool 
Export  Group.  It  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations: 

Although  the  Japanese  Wool  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry  was  severely  dislocated 
during  the  War  and  is  still  far  from 
operating  to  full  capacity,  it  was  able 
to  quote  extremely  low  prices  abroad 
for  its  goods  because  its  costs  have, 
until  recently,  had  no  direct  bearing 
upon  its  selling  prices.  The  industry 
was  working  on  a  commission  basis, 
and  did  not  buy  raw  material  or  own 
the  goods  which  it  manufactured.  It 


merely  converted  wool  in  yarn  and 
cloth  in  return  for  a  processing  charge. 
The  prices  at  which  Japanese  ex¬ 
porters  were  permitted  to  offer  these 
goods  for  sale  overseas  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  costs.  They  were  fixed  by  the 
occupation  authorities,  whose  declared 
policy  was  to  base  them  on  world 
prices.  In  practice  this  meant  fixing 
prices  well  below  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  offset  inferior  workmanship, 
anti- Japanese  sentiment,  and  other 
disadvantages  so  as  to  command  bulk 
sales. 

A  new  phase  started  on  February 
1st,  1949,  when  Japanese  manufac¬ 
turers  reverted  to  the  system  of  buy¬ 
ing  wool  and  making  yam  and  cloth 
for  their  own  account.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  how  their  prices  will  settle 
down  during  this  new  phase  in  which 
costs  will  have  a  direct  influence  on 
prices  quoted.  The  report  regrets 
that  during  this  phase  they  are  being 
subsidised  through  receiving  one  dol¬ 
lar’s  (U.S.)  worth  of  wool  for  250  yen 
and  being  credited  with  300  yen  for 
each  dollar’s  worth  of  yarn  and  350 
yen  for  each  dollar’s  worth  of  cloth 
exported  in  this  way  not  only  does 
Britain  have  to  compete  wiffi  low 
wages — about  a  fifth  of  those  in  U.K. 
— but  also  with  a  subsidy  of  20  per 
cent,  on  yam  and  40  per  cent,  on 
cloth.  The  main  recommendation  of 
the  report  is  that  H.M.  Government 
should  press  for  the  removal  of  these 
subsidies  and  work  for  the  early  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  single  official  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  yen. 

RUBBER  STUDY  GROUP 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group,  held  in  London,  ended 


the  island  of  Sandwip,  from  which  they  vied  with  their 
late  masters  in  harrying  the  coasts  of  Bengal.  The  activities 
of  these  pirates  became  so  serious  that  in  1608,  the  capital 
of  the  Governor  of  Bengal  was  transferred  to  Dacca  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  the  operations  against  them  more 
effectively.  In  1664-65,  Shaista  Khan,  the  Governor  of 
Bengal,  dispatched  a  strong  force  against  them.  The  ports 
at  the  mouth  of  Meghna  and  on  Sandwip  Island  were 
captured  by  the  fleet  and  the  town  of  Chittagong  was 
carried  by  storm.  It  was  re-annexed  to  Bengal  and  its 
name  was  enhanced  to  Islamabad,  “the  residence  of 
faithful.” 

In  1685.  The  East  India  Company  sent  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Admiral  Nicholson  with  instructions  to  seize 
Chittagong  and  fortify  it  on  behalf  of  the  English,  but  the 
expedition  was  unsuccessful.  The  district  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Mughals  until  1760,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 


East  India  Company.  The  port  could  not  prosper  rapidly 
as  the  East  India  Company  were  only  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  is  a  minor  part  of  their  possessions  in  India.  C^- 
cutta,  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions,  became  the 
nerve-centre  of  trade  and  industry.  While  other  ports  on 
the  coast  of  India  were  developed  and  expanded  no  con¬ 
scious  efforts  were  made  to  develop  Chittagong. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Assam-Bengal  Railway  in 
1895,  Chittagong’s  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  port 
for  the  trade  of  East  Pakistan  and  Assam  was  recognised. 
The  port  was  formally  declared  a  major  port  on  April  1st. 
1928,  and  its  administration  transfer!^  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  suo- 
sequent  history  of  Chittagong  had  no  important  events 
until  August,  1947,  when  as  a  result  of  the  partition  of  the 
sub-continent,  it  became  the  principal  port  on  the  coast  of 
Eastern  Pakistan. 
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on  April  1st,  1949.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  delegations  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Belgium,  the  British  Colonies, 
Burma,  Canada.  Ceylon,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Denmark.  France.  Hungary, 
Italy,  Liberia,  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  and  by 
observers  from  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Rubber  Deve¬ 
lopment  Committee.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  Siam  was  also  present. 

The  Group  examined  the  statistical 
position  and  made  estimates  for  natu¬ 
ral  rubber  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
during  1949.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  world  production  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  1,575.000  long  tons  while  con¬ 
sumption  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  might  be  about  1,450,000  and 
450,000  long  tons  respectively.  These 
figures  make  no  allowance  for  Gov¬ 
ernmental  stockpiling.  Among  the 
subjects  discuss^  were  the  present 
economic  position  of  the  producers  of 
natural  rubber  and  social  conditions 
in  their  countries,  recent  advances  in 
the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  the 
grading  and  packing  of  natural  rub¬ 


ber.  and  the  costs  and  prices  of  both 
types  of  rubber. 


Estimated  Natural  Rubber  Production  in 
1949 

(In  1,000  long  tons) 


Territory 

1949 

Malaya . 

.  700 

Indonesia 

.  500 

Ceylon . 

.  90 

Indochina 

.  45 

British  Borneo  ... 

.  62 

Burma  . 

.  12 

Liberia . 

.  27 

Other  Countries 

.  139 

Total  1.575 

Estimated  Natural  and  Synthetic  Rubber 
Consumption  in  1949 

(In  1,000  long  tons) 

1949 


Territory  Natural 

Synthetic*  Total 

U.S.A. 

600 

410 

1.010 

U.K . 

183 

2 

185 

France 

97 

8 

105 

Netherlands  ... 

10 

* 

10 

Belgium 

15 

* 

15 

Czechoslovakia 

30 

— 

30 

Italy . 

33 

3 

36 

Denmark 

5 

* 

5 

Hungary 

...  3 

— 

3 

Australia 

...  30 

* 

30 

Canada 

...  40 

20 

60 

Other  C’ntries  404 

7 

411 

Total 

1.450 

450 

1.900 

t  Excluding 

R  ussian-prod  need 

synthetic 

rubber. 


•  A  small  amount  is  expected  to  be  used. 

CANADIAN  COAL  FOR  JAPAN 
In  1948.  Japan  imported  from 
Canada  481,102  tons  of  coal,  worth 
5. 1  million  Canadian  dollars.  At  pre¬ 
sent  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a 
delivery  of  further  400,000  tons. 
Japan,  which  is  deficient  in  high- 
grade  coal,  exported  before  the  War 
her  own  inferior  coal  to  Korea  and 
other  Asiatic  countries,  and  imported 
high-grade  coal  from  China  proper, 
Manchuria  and  Sakhaline  for  steel 
manufacturing.  Owing  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  North  China  supplies 
from  this  area  have  been  cut  off,  and 
Japan  is  looking  for  new  import 
sources.  In  previous  years  Japan  did 
not  import  coal  from  Canada  with 
the  exception  of  negligible  quantities. 


With  this  geographical  distribution 
the  National  Bank  of  India  Ltd.  is 
particularly  well  placed  to  provide 
market  information  and  a  full  range 
of  banking  facilities  for  all  those 
interested  in  trade  or  industrial 
development  in  these  territories. 
Enquiries  are  welcomed  at  the  Head 
Office  of  the  Bank  at  the  address 
given  below. 

The  network  of  branches  operated  by  the 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

covers  mDIA,  PAKISTAN.  CEYLON.  BURMA,  KENYA,  UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR  and  ADEN 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in  Aden,  Kenya  Colony,  Zanzibar  and  Uganda 
HEAD  OFFICE :  26,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2.  General  Manager :  T.  T.  K.  Allan.  Deputy  General  Manager :  N.  W.  OiUhnlm. 

London  Manager :  W.  Kerr. 


BANKING  IN  TWO  CONTINENTS 


brought  the  science  oj  chemistry  to  Western  Europe, 
800  years  ago.  Of  this  remarkable  man’s  origin 
little  is  known  except  that  he  was  probably  bom  in 
Rutland.  He  was  certainly  educated  at  the  then 
flourishing  school  at  Chester,  after  which,  following 
the  mstom  of  the  times,  he  studied  at  the  Moorish 
universities  in  Spain.  The  Moors  or  Arabs  were 
the  world’s  leading  scientists  at  that  period.  On 
February  nth,  1144,  Robert  completed  the  transla¬ 
tion  into  Latin  of  an  Arabic  treatise  on  chemistry. 
This  was  Europe’s  first  chemical  textbook.  No 
doubt  he  also  brought  with  him  from  Spain  one  of 
the  flowing  Arab  robes  which,  as  the  ”  gown of 

British  universities,  still  serves  to  remind  us  that  a 
close  bond  once  linked  the  scholars  of  East  and 


West.  He  could  no  more  have  dreamed  oJ  the  place 
this  garment  was  to  occupy  in  later  years  than  he 
could  have  imagined  the  future  of  another  Arabic  •, 
treatise  he  translated.  This  was  a  work  by  a  cele-  ^ 
brated  mathematician,  Khwarizmi,  on  a  branch  of  '■ 
mathematics  developed  by  the  .^rabs  and  still  known 
to  us  by  its  Arabic  name,  algebra.  Besides  his 
extensive  works  in  mathematics,  Robert  made  the 
first  Latin  translation  of  the  Koran.  Europe  owes 
an  immeasurable  debt  to  this  Englishman.  But  "J 
for  him,  the  knowledge  of  the  East  of  chemistry  j 
and  mathematics  might  have 
remained  a  closed  book  to  the 

Western  world  for  centuries 
afterwards. 
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